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INTRODUCTIOll 


** Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime** — Longfellow 

The life and actions of a great ma u^^r-an illumined 
soul — are ever a permanent foujJit’of inspiration^’and 
r,efreshment 'to the struggling way-farer on the hard 
and weary road of life. The day-to-day activities 
and talks ‘^f such saints and seers form as it were so 
many instructive and eminently helpful pages of a 
guide and ready-reference book to bewildered 
travellers. When the frail raft of life, adrift on the 
dark ocean of earthly existence, is heaved about on 
the surging swell of mighty Maya and is tossed by 
the violent winds of passions and the pairs, the li\ing 
records of a great life, nobly and intensely lived, act 
as the benign beams from a brilliant beacon-light 
brightening the benighted mariners way and bringing 
strength and solace to the solitary sailor on the 

stormy seas of Samsar The conduct of an ideal 

life faithfully recorded is therefore of the utmost 
importance to struggling humanity. It is a valuable 
asset in its fight against the forces of darkness and 
evil, and is of inestimable help in the perpetual en- 
deavour to solve the numerous painful problems that 
perplex it on the path of progress towards perfection. 
In its power to awaken and inspire, in the practical 
example that it puts before the aspiring one, in its 
ability to evoke that which is noble, sublime and 
divine in man and influence him to emulate such an 
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ideal, in these lie the worth and value of such i 
narration. Such ♦indeed is the purpose of thi. 
chronicle, dear reader, and to that degree of tht 
eagerness and receptivity witli which you approach 
it, will inspiration, guidance and strength be thine. 

But is there indeed such a pressing need anc 
demand for light and guidance ? Comes the query 
Ah ! Reader, do but open thy eyes and cast a glance 
on humanity around thee. Therein lies the answei 
to the query. Everywhere you see mankind in a 
feverish quest after happiness, rushing after fleeting 
phenomena and trying to grasp the transitory trifles 
that go to make up this sense- wo rid. The being 
does not know what constitutes real happiness or 
wherein it lies. . Neither is he certain how to set about 
to acquire it. It is all a feverish groping in the 
darkness, a groping made even more confusing by a 
hundred conflicting theories, cults, philosophies and 
ideals that have obscured the mental horizon of the 
present-day world. Each asserts its infallibility and 
warns the already tormented traveller to beware o 
the other paths. So everywhere there is the cry m- 
guidance, direction and light. Whither lies the wa: 
to joy and what direction to follow' is the question 
on every lip. At this juncture comes to mind the 
sound counsel of the ancient sage Vyasa on Ekadas; 
Tattva : 

Srutir — vibhinnah smritayopi bhinnah 
Tatha muneenam matayopi bhinnah 
Dharmasya tattvam nihitam guhayam 
Mahajana yena gatha sa pantha. 
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“The Srntis are conflicting, the Smritis too differ. 
Even so, the opinions of sages too vary. The inner 
truth of what is Dharma is concealed as it were in a 
cavern. The path to follow is therefore that path 
which the saints have traversed, i.e.y the way to live 
is even as the great ones lived their life.“ 

vSound counsel this, for confused mankind to 
abide by. And here mark, with these great ones, to 
whichever age, clime and clan they belong, the basic 
qualities of head and heart, the sublime impulses 
that animated their lives, you will find to be every- 
where similar. 

And to enable you, dear reader, to get to know 
how one such ideal life has been and is being lived, 
how it reacted to certain circumstances, what sublime 
corisiderations motivated many of its apparently 
insignificant actions, what noble impulses la}^ hid 
behind certain acts that outwardly seemed sometimes 
ungenteel, nay even crude, these enlightening frag- 
ments are presented here as and when they became 
jcnown to the humble narrator. 

They reveal aspects of a life fully, nobly and 
energetically lived ; a life whose chief joy consists in 
giving itself away ceaselessly to others, to the world 
^it large, day and night, physically, mentally, intel- 
lectually and spiritually in every conceivable form 
and way it can think about. Not being satisfied with 
this perpetual self-sacrificing, it ever tries to devise 
fresher and newer ways and means each day, by 
which to be of some service to every creature on 
earth, to reach and relieve even the least one on 
earth. For herein indeed is the secret of all happiness. 
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all joy, in wearing away oneself in selfless and loving 
service. Life is for joyous sacrifice, not to rust in 
repose and lethargy. 

And behind this reckless extravagance of life, 
there is withal a deep and silent undercurrent of ever 
awake spiritual awareness that continuously feels the 
presence of a universal power and love and knows 
that it is that power, that love, which flows into and 
works through him. This fills his life with a child- 
like artless humility that cannot be understood easily 
by an onlooker. A unique spontaneity, a complete 
absence of all artifice or guile, 'and a complete dis- 
interestedness, freedom from attachment, all have 
originated from this inner awareness. Such is the 
life, the living light from which a humble attempt 
has been made to absorb a few rays and refract them 
through the prism of the writer's plainly unworthy 
and all too inadequate understanding, so that per- 
chance some one may find his path brightened, and 
his heart lightened and enabled to march straight 
and vigorously on the highway of life. To chase out 
darkness and dispel doubts everyone will find this of 
greatest positive help. 

The personality I have had the great good fortune 
and privilege to move with is, as it were the flower 
in full bloom, whose budding and growth, can be traced 
far back to his early years at a time when he toiled 
as a doctor in a hospital in the P'.M.S. Those were 
the days of silent shaping and growth, when for 
nearly a decade, he strove intensely for the alleviation 
of human suffering. The fiiery and abundant energy 
of the choicest years of his ycuth (a period when most 
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of US would like to enjoy for ourselves the best of 
life’s gaieties) he ungrudgingly and freely utilised 
in working for the welfare of his fellow beings around 
him. He has always been reluctant to make any 
mention of his early activities and even now is apt 
to be reticent in divulging his silent acts of everyday 
service and love. It was by tactful persuasion and 
opportune enquiry that we could draw him out of 
his self-imposed reticence and make him tell us some- 
thing about his life now and then. Finally it was 
by touching upon a soft spot in his nature that many 
factors were brought to light. It happened this way. 
As seekers on the spiritual path we were now and 
again faced with various problems that agitated and 
troubled us greatly. Also a great many aspirants 
were constantly writing numerous letters to Swamiji 
putting before him their difficulties and desiring help 
and guidance. Emboldened by this state of affairs 
we importuned hiin greatly to tell us how he dealt 
with similar conditions when he was striving in his 
early days, what the secret of his success was, wherein 
lay the source of that bubbling energy and joy, what 
now animated him every moment of his life and were 
manifest in every act of his life which would be of 
help to us and the world at large, by their inspiring 
example. We pressed home the point that such 
information would be of immense help and guidance 
to one and all by the ideal of conduct thus represented 
by the principle that motivated them and the moral 
they revealed. We would be the losers, we told him, 
if information of such practical utility were withheld 
out of personal disinclination. For the benefit of 



Qthers he must speaks We urged. And thus we 
got him to lift part of the veil that covered the 
intense activity of his life. 




Ananda Kutir 
RIKHIKESH 
1 st January 1944 


S. Sridhara Rao. 



PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


In this little volume an attempt has been made 
to present to the public an impartial study of the 
Swamiji's personality from a consideration of some 
of the salient incidents of his interesting life — past 
and present as well. Unlike the two or three books 
of a biographical nature issued on earlier occasions, 
the present work mainly aims at bringing out the 
philosophy underlying and the practical lessons em- 
bodied in many of his ordinary activities. Therefore 
it is in the nature of a development of and a finishing 
touch to the previous works, rather than a mere 
narration of his career. Written somewhat in an 
analytical vein very many helpful and guiding hints 
have been brought out : they are certain to be of 
immense practical value to every class of reader. 
Herein lies its distinctive worth. It also brings to 
light some beautiful traits of Sri Swamiji, known 
little hitherto, as a many-sided model of the Ideal 
Man, 


Ananda Kutir, 
RIKHIKESH, 
x?>th June 1944 


Sivananda Publication League. 
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PREFACE 


Blessings come slowly but when they do come 
they shower upon yon in plenty. They have done 
so in my case. On top of all, I have had the crowning 
good fortune of being chosen by Him to engage in a 
work that is certain to prove of service to not a few. 
Considering it a rare privilege to write about one 
who is a leading light Soth to India and to the world 
of to-day, I am launching forth this work with 
pleasure. The purpose of the book, the introduction 
makes amply clear. Even if a fraction of it is fulfilled 
I shall be thrice blessed indeed. 


An AND A Kutir 

Rikhikesh 


vS. vSridhara Rag. 
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Chapter I— DAYS OF THE ACORN 


Far back, during those days of practice at 
Malaya, he was the biblical Samaritan carried to the 
degree of perfection. He effaced himself. His energy, 
his talents and his body, he did not consider as be- 
longing to him. He belonged to any creature that 
was in distress and in need of him. He could not 
spare himself. It happened once that a humble 
woman of the low caste — a pariah (untouchable) — was 
about to be of child. She had none to call her own 
and to be of help. This young Brahmin doctor of a 
most celebrated family was at once by her side, all 
tenderness and sympathy, more solicitous than if she 
were his own sister. He looked to her comforts, 
eased her as best as he could and, as the necessity 
arose, kept vigil that night, stretching himself down 
on the earth and passing the night thus outside the 
door of her lowly dwelling. Only when the task on 
hand was concluded did he return home and think 
of himself. It is this inherent thirst to befriend 
all, to relieve pain, to lessen sorrow, to console and 
comfort, that animates his life. A genuine dis- 
interestedness and depth of sympathy form leading 
traits in this personality. It is this rare virtue that 
constitutes the central secret of the happiness that 
fills his life. Man forgets his ‘self’ in an all-absorbing 
love and sympathy for others ! 

Readers who are acquainted with the life of 
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that saintly man. Dr. Rangachari of Madras, will recall 
how this sympathy and love formed the keynote of 
his beautiful life. More than as a fained surgeon of 
almost inter-national repute, he is enshrined in the 
grateful hearts of thousands as the man of compassion 
who was ever ready to lovingly minister even unto 
the most lowly. Instances have been when, forgetting 
all engagements, he had stopped on ►the wayside and 
alighted from his car, to be by the side and attend 
to some destitute low caste woman who was in 
labour. Not infrequently, after treating and tending 
some penurious patients in his nursing home for 
several days, he refused the small fee they hesitat- 
ingly tried to offer him. Instead, he would force 
them to accept double the amount from him for their 
diet, etc., and send them away silencing all their 
remonstrances. 

Even so the Swami, w^hile at Malaya, would keep 
poor patients in his own house, nurse them back to 
health and send them after giving them some gift 
out of his own pocket. Without the least aversion 
he would tenderly support untouchable patients on 
his lap, clean their beds and even dirt cheerfully, in 
case they were too weak to move. 

But one point we may note here with profit. 
‘Though having the softest of hearts, brimming with 
an almost motherly tenderness, gentle to a degree, 
yet these essentially feminine traits did not at all 
make him effeminate and timid or weak-willed. On the 
other hand, with all the woman's sympathy, concern, 
desire to comfort that had in it sometj^g of the 
passionate and inspired urge of a Florence Night- 
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ingale, the Swami was a purposeful and enterprising 
man. He lived a manly life, very active and vigorous. 
He was the soul and centre of all popular functions 
and social gatherings which he animated with his 
cheerful and ready activity. If there was any 
trouble at the hospital, any discontentment among 
the employees — a threat of strike — it was the young 
doctor who had to be on the spot to set it right at 
once. Even a perfect stranger to the town happening 
to come to the young doctor's notice, immediately 
had all his problems solved. Whatever he wanted, 
was arranged by the eager host even before he ex- 
pressed them, right up to the moment of his departure 
when the doctor would personally give him a send-off. 

He also took a keen interest in sports, followed 
important tournaments, wrote articles to papers, like 
the ‘Malay Times’, etc. He was the author of several 
instructive tracts on medicine, hygiene, etc. He 
was editing a medical journal too. 

If only the youth of to-day are fired with this 
genuine zeal to serve and to relieve suffering, sorrow 
will vanish from their lives and the earth will become 
a blessed place filled with joy. 

Years later, when the Swami, no longer a 
fashionable doctor but a monk given to intense 
asceticism and Sadhan, was in seclusion at Rikhikesh, 
the self-same flame continued to burn steadily within 
him with the same warmth of compassion and 
desire to serve with which his heart was aglow in 
the earlier days. To him, turning away from worldly 
pursuits on a higher quest did not mean the sup- 
pression of the sublime sentiments and the extinc- 
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tion of the elevating emotions that were his inherent 
nature. Rather they became the more intensified 
and refined by the touch of a higher unselfishness 
and wider consciousness. 

We have here an incident that reveals some 
striking aspects of this strange personality. Even 
after renunciation he made it a practice to help the 
pilgrims to Badri with medicines. The road was very 
bad and the journey difficult and attended with 
several risks. Therefore he used to distribute 
packets containing seven or eight medicines to the 
pilgrims he came into contact with. 

It happened on an occasion that a Badri Yatri 
came to see him one evening. After a short talk 
when he was taking his departure the vSwami gave 
him the wonted packet with the directions for using 
the medicines. The Yatri left for Eakshman Jhula, 
the next halt. Anyone vrould have retired and slept 
restfully that night pleased with his work, for as the 
good old saying goes '‘Something attempted, some- 
thing done has earned a night's repose." Not so 
the Swami. After the visitor had left, it occurred 
to the Swami that he should have given a certain 
special medicine that would be particularly helpful 
to the pilgrim. The thought filled his mind that 
he had not done the utmost, the best that he could 
have done. So, very early the next morning, even 
before dawn, he took the medicine and started at a 
steady up-hill run to catch up with the traveller. 
When he reached the next halt, he found that the 
pilgrim was an even earlier riser and had already 
proceeded on his way. Nothing daunted, the Swami 
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at once commenced running higher up to Garud 
Chutty only to be informed that his quarry had 
passed higher up. Undismayed, the pursuer pressed 
on to Phul Chutty and not finding him even there ran 
further up, caught up with the pilgrim near the 
5th mile and there gave him the precious medicine. 
By this time it was past nine O'clock and the monk 
had to race back to his Kutir to be in time for the 
daily alms at the Anna-kshetra. 

Uet us pause and reflect for a moment what this 
one incident reveals to us. We see that it was all 
done silently and unostentatiously, none else being 
the wiser for it save the two concerned. All for the 
sake of a person whom the Swami had never seen 
before nor perhaps afterwards. He would not be 
satisfied by doing a little but must give his very best. 
The urge in him has always been to do the maximum 
good. A task undertaken must be pursued to its 
logical conclusion and done perfectly. Such was the 
genuine aspiration in him to serve, that to the winds 
went all considerations of personal comfort and even 
daily spiritual routine. Overcoming physical laziness 
(the greatest bar and pitfall to the selfless w^orker) 
to have run nearly 6 miles distance, gives an idea 
of the absolute, almost breath-taking sincerity and 
whole-heartedness that burns throughout the whole 
act. Ordinarily, a person after going up a little 
distance and failing to catch up with the pilgrim 
would have returned succumbing to a sense of moral 
self-satisfaction of having done his duty. The whole 
incident bespeaks the high mettle that made up his 
personality. 
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At another time, an old lady rashly undertook 
the difficult ascent to the shrine of Nilkhant Mahadev,. 
about 7 miles from Swarg Ashram. The strain 
proved too much for her and on her return both her 
legs got swollen. Without hesitation the Swami 
went to her aid and set about shampooing her legs 
until relief was obtained. 

On several occasions, he gave up even hisSadhan 
and Tapas to be by the side of a sick man until the 
latter was nursed back to health. When a junior 
monk, the vSwami Atmananda, lay dangerously ill 
at Rikhikesh, the Swami left Swarg Ashram at once 
and came over to Rikhikesh (where he put up for 
nearly three weeks) and nursed him successfully 
through a critical period. 

The grateful monk recently wrote “He whom 
I have the honour to call Gum Dev, stayed during 
my severe sickness, in some neighbouring Dharma- 
sala at Rikhikesh for about twenty days to personally 
attend to me. He saved me when my life was in 
danger during that illness.” A European Sadhu, 
a disciple of Shree Meher Baba, used to tell the Swami 
that whenever the latter approached his sick-bed 
he felt healing vibrations and obtained relief at once. 
Indeed, genuine and disinterested love cannot but 
make itself felt as a positive force emanating from 
the fortunate possessor. A similar love it was that 
irresistibly drew the hearts of those that approached 
the Ivord Jesus Christ and the Lord Buddha and, in 
our own times, the patriot saint Gandhiji — the 
Mahatmaji of the adoring masses. . 
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The modern boy-scout is urged to do at least 
one good turn eveiy^ day. The Swami's persistent 
insistence to everyone he meets, is to fill the entire 
day from dawn to dusk with good turns. At all 
places, in every situation, throughout the waking 
hours, ‘service' is to be the motto. 

A robust positivism characterises the Swami’s 
attitude towards this factor of being useful 
and doing good. “Ever be on the lookout for an 
opportunity to serve. Never let by even a stray 
chance of being of some service. You must be like a 
watch-dog, alert and keen to grasp at once any 
possibility that presents itself, of being useful. 
vSharply watch and see what help you can do to 
those about you". Thus run some of his favourite 
admonitions to eager workers. Nay, he went a step 
further. You must create opportunities to do some- 
thing for others. Do not keep quiet waiting for a 
chance but create means of making 3murself useful 
and helpful, whichever way 3^011 are particularh" 
suited by temperament, talents and natural 
disposition. 

No one is to neglect his or her natural talent. 
If a person is endowed with fine ph3"sique and is of 
an energetic disposition, let him learn some Asans 
and exercise and spread physical culture among 
students and youths. Eet him do active and intense 
social service. A doctor should treat the poor gratis. 
He must treat his patients with gentleness and 
kindliness. I^et him also be scrupulously honest in 
all his dealings with his patients. A lawv^er should 
refuse to argue false cases and avoid taking recourse 
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to untruth on any account. This will constitute 
the greatest service to the cause of ‘justice' in his 
capacity as lawyer. In the educational field let the 
teacher or professor throw himself heart and soul in 
elevating and moulding the character of the students 
entrusted to his care. A trader, by being honourable 
in all his transactions, renders his service to society. 
Even a menial servant should faithfully do his routine 
duties, looking upon his master with loyalty and 
reverence. Thus, to suit every case, each in his parti- 
cular sphere could live tip to this ideal of being 
helpful and serviceable. 

As with Browning, the Swami too firmly believes 
that “All service ranks the same with God." There 
is no act of service ever so trifling that one would be 
justified in passing it by. For it is not what we do 
that matters, but with what attitude it is done that 
counts. Fet every act be a beautiful blossom re- 
verentially laid at the feet of the Divine, manifest as 
Humanity, i,e. Viral, And I have found that with 
the Swami this ‘worship by service' is not so much 
poetry but it is the very fact of his being. 

Coming across old Sadhus, long standing resi- 
dents of Rikhikesh and its environs, I would some- 
times obtain glimpses of the Swami's Swarg Ashram 
days in the course of my talks with them. From 
what I could gather in this way, I saw that the 
Swami's method of service had one valuable feature 
which is worth noting and emulating. That is the 
quality of motivelessness and absence of ostentation. 
They would relate how the Swami would wait for 
the time when they were away from their cell, either 
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at toilet or bath, then enter it, sweep and clean the 
floor, wash the pot and refill it with fresh water and 
come away silently. At other times, if a recluse 
happened to be ailing, the vSwami would himself go to 
the Kshetter and get Bhiksha on behalf of the sick 
person and procuring a little extra milk would place 
it in his room and come away. 

This silent and humble service was not that of a 
devout youngster to his elders (for one must remember 
that at the time the Swami was nearing his fortieth 
year — a time when a person usually becomes invested 
with a sense of dignity and subtle egotism peculiar 
to middle age) . This was possible because the 
Swami has, throughout his life, unconsciously retained 
the essential simplicity of the child. 

When a certain monk belonging to the well known 
Ramkrishna Order, vSwami Tanmayananda by name, 
was once laid up with a severe attack of pox, the 
Swami attended upon him for two or three weeks 
incessantly doing all the work of nursing, feeding, 
cleaning and fetching pots full of water from the 
river. Years later when recently I chanced upon 
the monk Sri Tanmayananda, now grown . old and 
infirm, he feelingly related to me this incident and 
said, “He saved me from certain death that time. 
None could have possibly served me in such a way 
as he did. If you see him please take a note from 
me.’* And I wrote on a piece of soiled paper his 
Tnessage of informal greetings to the Swami, familiar 
in the way of longstanding friends and gratefully 
reminiscent of the old days. 

The test of genuineness of the selfless server is 
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the whole-heartedness of the urge in him. He must 
have no vestige of any sort of mental reservation in 
his action. Else it will at once be felt by sensitive 
natures and they will shrink from accepting the 
proffered hand. There was at that time (about 1926) 
a young anchorite practising austerties at Swarg Ash- 
ram. He belonged to a very highly-placed family 
of the Southern Provinces, almost a prince in a small 
way. So complete was his renunciation, so severe 
the standard of self-denial, that he had set up for 
himself and so extremely sensitive his disposition 
that he not only never accepted any sort of gift from 
any one but also scrupulously avoided even borrowing' 
anything. He persistently declined the Swami's 
offers of little things of simple everyday necessity 
and would hot allow of his attempts at small services 
even. But gradually the absolute selflessness and 
the genuineness of the desire to help, of the Swami 
so oyercame him that, he ended by accepting what- 
ever the Swami brought to him. The onslaught of 
this disinterested love made Bhaskaranand (for that 
was the name of the youthful ascetic) relax the stern 
austerity for which his name had become a by-word 
amongst the hermit community of the place. 

But not unfrequently the Situation was of a 
different kind. Hearing of his efficiency as a man of 
medicine and his loving nature, numerous people 
would invade his cell for help and treatment at all 
odd hours of the day. So much so, that at times he 
felt forced to fljee the locality and hide himself either 
among the huge rocks by the waters* edge or in some 
dilapidated Kutir further inside the jungle. Thus 
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he would snatch a quiet hour or two for deep me- 
ditation. 

At times urgent summons would come from 
some distressed person ; then leaving aside every- 
thing, the Swami would run (at times even at midnight) 
to relieve him. Once an amusing incident occurred 
which proved a trial to his patience. A fastidious 
Sadhu at midnight invaded his Kutir, even climbing 
the protective fencing surrounding it, to hammer on 
the door insistently. It was to remove some grit that 
had entered his eye. Though sorely tried, the 
Swami maintained his equanimity, carefully attended 
to this night-raider and sent him back satisfied. Calls 
to treat scorpion-bite would come at all unexpected 
moments because the creatures abound in the locality 
e\’en to this day. Not once did he allow his temper 
to be ruffled even under the most annoying circums- 
tances. Such then is to be the true spirit of the 
selfless server. Let him aim to be cheerful and keep 
alive a genuine enthusiasm, not allowing disgust to 
creep in even unnoticed — an ideal ^o be kept in 
mind, be it by the student, the boy-scout, an occa- 
sional volunteer or the member of some service 
league, in private or public capacity. 

Once or twice these interesting remarks have 

escaped him “On rare occasions you must 

even be aggressive in your service. Sometimes 
helpless persons in need of aid will foolishly refuse 
aid. In such cases do them the required service in 
spite of their hesitation."' He would laughingly cite 
two occasions when he employed such aggressive 
methods, once forcibly carrying ibout the monk 
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Jnananandainthe hospital at Ivucknow where he was 
undergoing treatment ; unable to walk the daily 
round from the ward to the dressing-room and back 
again, the monk was at the same time unwilling to 
ride on the Swami's obliging shoulders. But the 
latter took the matter into his own hands and 
carried the protesting but grateful monk on his back 
daily. 

The second instance was how he turned a deaf 
ear to the remonstrations of the venerable lady, the 
pious and devoted Rani of Singhai and himself lifted 
her up from the ferry-boat on to the steamer as they 
were proceeding in a party on pilgrimage to Ganga- 
sagar. The water was rough and the boat heaving 
alarmingly, and the frightened ‘dear old lady’ (she 
was about seventy then) was in a quandry. She was 
at the same time full with the instinctive feminine 
reluctance to accept the vSwami’s aid. But the latter 
did not waste time to argue. In a trice the protesting 
Rani found herself gently and reverentially lifted 
up and safel5udeposited on board the steamer, good- 
naturedly riled by her own daughters laughing 
merrily at the Swami’s effective tactics. “But,” (I 
remember his adding quietly) “at all times be uni- 
formly decent, delicate and courteous. Always have 
consideration for others’ feelings. Never be rough 
in ^he name of 'service’.” 



Chapter II— THE APOSTLE OF PRAYER 


To such of us that are so placed in life as to be 
denied the opportunity and scope for doing actual 
active service most of the time, there is another, a 
little known aspect of the vSwami's life, which has 
a wealth of significance and inspiration. That is his 
practice of a continuous, silent prayer, the hidden 
habit of ‘constantly willing good' to all. Those who 
are unable to engage in sustained service let them 
pray for everyone, at all times, everywhere and on 
all occasions. Let them commence to earnestly 
wish the happiness and good of all creatures. To fill 
the heart with sincere motiveless love for all will, by 
itself, mysteriously help those in need of aid and 
relief. This will itself constitute a sublime service. 
vService is ‘Love' in expression, and the cherishing of 
such a broad love in oneself, coupled with a strong 
positive desire for Universal weal, becomes an effec- 
tive and higher sort of service. By generating a 
current of helpful and healing vibration, it will con- 
tribute to common welfare in a subtle but none- 
the-less powerful way. 

The Swami puts this into practise everyday,, 
even now. I have observed that there is no excep- 
tion to the prayer that he says. If he sees a. sick 
person he at once breathes a prayer to him. Happening 
to read the obituary report of some person he Will 
at once pray for his peace. For the war to end soon 
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as also for the relief of the starving multitudes in 
Bengal, he regularly offers daily ' prayers. Seeing a 
lame dog, a prayer will rise up in his heart. Perhaps 
an ant is accidentally trodden underfoot in his 
presence, at that very moment a feeling heart would 
melt in hidden prayer all unnoticed by those about 
him. Even hearing from another that someone 
else is ill makes the Swami pray for the stranger's 
recovery and health. Perhaps some little disagree- 
ment resulted in a momentary angry word or two 
between a couple of his own students; then too the 
Swami's only reaction would be to silently forego 
his next meal and pray for the erring worker. Thus 
firmly has this habit of prayer became grounded 
in his nature that it has come to be an inseparable 
part of the Swami's very existence. 

There is something so peculiarly and essentially 
Christian about this trait in him that the ordinary 
non-Christian will fail to understand him. One may 
find it somewhat difficult to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of this habit which savours so much of the 
Occident. The devout Christian on the other hand 
will find it to be quite in sympathy with his firm 
beliefs. The Swami himself is very emphatic 
in his convictions about •the efficacy of prayer 
that is really earnest and genuine. He 
once said in reply to a query, ‘'Yes. Prayer has 
tremiendous influence. It can work anything pro- 
vided you are sincere. It is at once heard and 
responded to. Do it in the daily struck of life and 
realize for yourself its high efficacy. Pray in any 
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way you like. Become as simple as a child. Have 
no cunningness or crookedness. Then you will get 
everything.'’ 

That he has proved this to himself in his very 
life, I have no doubt. I had the fortunate privilege 
to freely go through the voluminous mail that he 
daily receives, practically from throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Without the least 
exaggeration I can state that people keep writing to 
him from the whole of India. I found that every- 
day there are numerous letters begging the Swami 
to pray for some person or other. Sometimes it is a 
prayer for recovery from illness. At another it .is 
for the long life of a new-born or the prosperity 
and happiness of a newly-wed couple. One will 
write for prayer to succeed in some critical endeavour. 
Then grateful acknowledgements of the mysterious 
efficacy of the Swami’s prayers come as unsought- 
for testimonials. Call this a result of subjective 
faith, law of psycho-therapeutics or what you will. 
The bare truth is that it is a matter of fact. Quite 
recently the mail brought with it three urgent 
telegrams on three consecutive days, all requesting 
for the prayers of Swamiji on behalf of a chronic 
sufferer, one Gopal M. from distant Feroke in IVIalabar. 
This and numerous similar instances make one pause 
before venturing to entertain any doubt or scepticism 
as to whether the Swami’s firm opinion on the subject 
of prayer is based upon personal experiment and 
experience or no. The intellectual and the ra- 
tionalist is bound to smile indulgently at this some- 
what eccentric anachronism of such a kind ot per- 
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petual piecemeal praying, for anything and everything,, 
in an enlightened age as this. But one would do 
well to ask himself how it is that Sri Gandhiji, uni- 
versally acknowledged as one of the greatest thinkers 
of our times, happens at the same time to be a 
staunch and confirmed votary and a most ardent 
advocate of prayer ? Were the practice of prayer 
an obsolete antiquity, then Gandhiji's critical in- 
tellect (whose pre-eminence none questions) would 
have ere now rejected it unhesitatingly. Those who 
regard prayer as something queer and puerile are 
those who have never bestowed a thought as to what 
prayer is and how it works. Prayer for others is, in a 
way, the intense willing of good. Now this constant 
habit of unselfishly desiring good to all evokes a 
stream of pure dove* in the praying heart. Pure 
unselfish dove* is in essence really God Himself. 
Ivove is the very essence of divinity. Thus in prayer 
a wave of divinity is set up in the etheric field in 
which the Universe has its being. And wherever 
there is need of it, this wave reaches and acts with 
its benign force. When one reminds oneself that 
right at this very moment some insignificant indi- 
vidual (let us call X) sitting at a table in a dingy 
office in one corner of the world, is able by jabbing 
away at a knob with a staccatco rattle, to register a 
message and set things moving thousands of miles 
away in some other corner, then it becomes easy to 
accept that . there can be a positive efficacy and 
power in prayer. The mental and supra-mental 
powers in man are rapidly being recognised as most 
potent factors in the shaping of human affairs. 
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^he Swatni' is so filled, witir this coirviction that 
any observer, who is curious enough to note, will find 
that he has tagged tip prayer as an invariable item 
in every sort of occasion and function imaginable, 
I could see that whatever is done, either by himself 
or by others under his guidance, always started with 
and ended with a prayer. If a room was being 
constructed then the workers were made to gather 
round a tiny lamp, sing the Lord’s Name, chant a 
prayer and then commence the work. A consignment 
of marble images arrive .and immediately a prayer 
is arranged. Should a dinner be given to a party of 
Sadhus, then too, a prayer is an invariable item of 
the function. While packets and leaflets are done 
up or magazines wrapped for mailing, the Swami 
would tell the workers, "Tray and praise the Lord 
while your hands are doing the work. Do not carry 
on loose talk.’* And at the Ashram* itself, he, with 
his little band of workers, assemble in the prayer 
hall on the hill-side and there the Lord’s Name is 
chanted in unison and then a prayer for Universal 
Peace is solemnly uttered in the stillness of twilight. 



Chapter in— BEING AND DOING. 


To the casual observer, however, externally there 
is very little in the Swami’s day to day activities to 
suggest a man of prayer. Indeed the exact opposite 
impression. If ever a person is thoroughly removed 
from the dreamy mystic type, it is the Swami. For 
I have seldom witnessed a Jjusier or a more intensely 
active life. For an ascetic, who had shut himself 
up in seclusion for more than half a decade and has 
stuck to the self-same spot for well nigh a quarter 
of a century, he is of an incredibly dynamic type. 
I have to admit that, when I was new to him, until 
I got accustomed to his surprisingly ceaseless activity, 
I was for some time left helpless and gaping. Re- 
cently they celebrated his 57th birthday (and six 
inonths have already passed) and yet to this da5% 
try as I may, I cannot get over the feeling that he 
is not one hour older than sixteen. And rest 
assured, I am not a bit sentimental about this, but 
from what I see with mine own eyes, I am literally 
forced to accept this paradoxical fact. There is 
about him an air of such juvenile vivacity that 
completely belie his years. Oftentimes it happens 
that some idea suddenly strikes him or some new 
scheme unexpectedly appeals to him. It sets him 
at once all abubbUng with an exquisite boyish 
enthusiasm. His cheeks ate set aglow with a c^d- 
tike excitement and expectancy and the lively 
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Sparkle in the clear eyes reflect the keen zest with 
which he applies himself to anything that once 
catches his fertile imagination. With him there are 
no half measures ; there is nothing of indecision, 
much less of hesitation. He is as thorough in his 
actions as he is earnest and deep in his inward life of 
prayer and almost constant holy recollection. 

From the solemnity and silence of his room by 
the waters’ edge, *a room sounding only with the 
whispers and murmers of the sacred river softly 
flowing past in all her majestic serenity, he will stex^ 
out in the morning at about ten. The moment he 
steps out of his room, he is a different man altogether. 
He becomes a veritable live-wire. With a brisk 
gait, he will walk up to the Society premises and his 
api)earance is at once a signal to set the little com- 
munity of his student-workers hum with activity. 
It is impossible to be dull or slovenly in his presence. 
His dealing with certain aspirants who used to go 
about their work in a dreamy and abstract fashion, 
was rather amusing. One such aspirant had acquired 
a sort of deceptive indolence imagining it to be a 
way of expressing inner spiritual tranquillity. It 
happened that the vSwami was conversing with some 
visitors on the broad verandah skirting the hall of 
common worship on the hill-side. The youth in 
question came ambling up the pathway in leisurely 
stateliness which immediately caught the Swami’s 
-ye. "‘Come on here, young man" he called out, 
and then, "What is the matter with all of you? 
Are you being under-fed? Is there nothing in the 
kitchen? Or is it that you don't get time to eat? 
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Your hair is not grey yet. Why then this deport- 
ment of a half-starved being ? Where is your energy, 
your youth ? Why can't you step about with a 
bound and a jump ? Let me see you sprint. Now 
take a run round the hall. Come on." 

A sheepish expression that the youth assumed 
so tickled the Swami that he suddenly turned round 
to me and said with a serious nod, "hook here, I 
want to send this X (naming the youth) to a military 
camp. It is only a military trainitig which will 
infuse pep into these entranced hermits. I think 
man is born lazy. It seems that a life of renunciation 
is synonymous with physical quiescence and in- 
activity. Where they obtain such ideas the Lord 
alone knows. You have to learn lessons from the 
busy man of the city and the young medical students. 
How agile, efficient and full of enthusiasm is the 
young medico ! How briskly from block to block, 
from ward to ward, along verandahs and through 
corridors, does the medico step about in his daily 
work in the hospital. Why can't we take his example ? 
A world-renouncer should, on the other hand, be the 
most dynamic of workers because he has the ad- 
vantage of wholly being free from the multifarious 
vexing activities and distractions that beset a man 
in 'the worldly life. Be energetic from to-morrow. 
Let me see you run and not walk. Let me see you 
everywhere at once. Sloth does not constitute 
saiut-hood. If it were so, then every chair, table, 
pillar and wall would have to be canonised. Shake 
yourself up, my yoimg mail, and turn out into a 
versatile worker". , . 
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This drew forth a hurried and embarassed “Yes 
Sir, I will, I will,'* from the confused youth as he 
hastily retreated from the spot. The next instant 
the vSwami naively addressed the visitors saying, 
"'What do you say to this, am I right in having said 
so ? Or am I being a bore in sermonising ? Don't 
you really think that everyone ought to be active 
and energetic?" 

And sure enough, from the next day, not only 
the particular aspirant but also one or tw^o other 
amblers were observed to step on it with added zest 
and vigour. 

In this connection I cannot help digressing to 
mention a peculiar phenomenon that has caught 
my attention. It is this. Whatever the vSwami 
asks or advices a person to do, sooner or later the 
person begins to follow in spite of himself. He may 
be a most heedless and negligent sort. He might 
forget the vSwami's suggestion. He may just make 
light of the instruction, or fail to pay any attention 
to it, due to pre-occupation. But he will invariably 
end up by following it. Now, what is the explanation 
of this ? The reader doubtless knows that there are 
thousands of irate fathers, despairing mothers, help; 
less schoolmasters and professors, furious employers 
and bitterly complaining public leaders, all utterly 
dismayed and distracted at their failure to make 
others listen to their ceaseless admonitions, obey their 
words and follow their lead. They are at a loss as 
to how to make those about them pay any heed to 
their counsel. But here is one, surrounded by a 
band of workers (who have by the very nature of 
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their lives, no ultimate connection with one another, 
and who have freedom from all bonds as their aim) 
who utters a few sentences of advice and instruction 
and never racks his brains about ways and means 
of enforcing them ; and yet' within a short time 
beholds them being diligently put into practice. 
Wherein lies the secret of this? What lesson of 
practical utility could be drawn out of this ? I am 
forced to conclude that it lies in the deep difference 
that exists between the mere saying of certain 
things and actually being and doing them oneself. 
People not generally moved to action by the words 
of a i>erson but, on the other hand, almost imconscious- 
ly begin to copy and follow him when they observe 
him actually living his precepts. If one actually 
lives the exhortations that he utters, then, even the 
most recalcitrant and the proudest will- bend before 
him. For, example verily is yet the highest kno\vn 
method of evoking emulation. For instance, what a 
vast gulf there is between one who professes and 
preaches selfless service and another .who, according 
to his native disposition, ceaselessly serves all beings 
with e<lual vision ? Trying to review the serious 
problem of advice and obedience in this light will 
doubtless help the vexed, parents, preachers, teachers 
and leaders a great deal. 

It is this law that is also at the back of the ad- 
mirable attainments of that modern miracle of a 
man, Sri Gandhiji, .in the field of politics and social- 
morality. To millions, his is a name to conjure by 
and h4 is a power to be reckoned with. Tkis phe- 
ttbm^al achievement is attributable to the utter 
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sincerity of his life and the exact correspondence of 
his life to the beliefs he holds. To do even the 
lowliest act as the highest ' worship is one of the 
dominant notes of his life. One is told how when 
his son Sri Devadas Gandhi was married to the 
daughter of the reputed ,C. R., the very first thing 
Gandhiji had them do, immediately after the ceremony, 
was to take up broom and pail in hand and clean 
some spots in the locality. This was the wedding 
present of the groom’s father to the new couple ! 
The ‘Old Man of Sewagram’ has successfully striven to 
make himself* the living embodiment of the ideals 
that he seeks to propogate. 

This very phenomenon it is that shines through 
the varied activities of the dynamic saint of ‘Ananda 
Kutir’. It dawned on me that to the Swami, ethical 
and spiritual truths were not so many sentences on 
the pages of the sacred books, but were to become 
facts of one’s life, a life of being and doing. Let one 
but strive to become the incarnate expression of the 
advice and admonitions that he wants to be heaid 
and follow'ed, then, as sure as day follows night, will 
the world follow his lead. To be like the Brahnnn 
in the fable and to expect obedience will only prove 
futile. It is related that a Brahmin of Kamatak, a 
reader of scriptures by profession, was on one occa- 
sion presented, with a basket of vegetables by an 
appreciative member of the daily audience. There 
were among others, a few fresh ‘and juicy Brinjals in 
the vegetable presented. The Pundit on reaching 
home that day handed them to his timid wife and 
asked her to prepare a nice curry of the Brinjals. 
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Naiv it had so happened that the day previous, the 
Pundit had discoursed on some texts dealing with 
the qualities of various things and had explained 
that Brinjals were to be eschewed from one's menu 
as they [Brinjals) were classed among articles that 
tended to rouse the dire nature or Tamas in man. 
His wife who had been present during the exposition 
had heard this and now she recalled the passages 
and made bold to mention the injunction to the 
Pundit. Instantly wroth, he turned round on her 
and exclaimed, '‘Hush woman, do you seek to teach 
me *Dharma*l Listen, the vegetable ‘ that was for- 
bidden is the ' Brin jal in the book,' not the Vegetables 
in the basket'. Make haste thou and cook this 
Brinjal in the basket." 

Referring to this type of people, the saint Sri 
Ramkrishna used, in his own inimitably quaint way, 
to say, "Mere erudition and knowledge of scriptures 
is of no avail. If a scholar is also endowed with 
dispassion and discrimination then I feel nervous while 
visiting him. But if he is a mere Pundit without Vairagya 
then I look upon him as a mere dog or a goat." 

It is the fact that, to the best of his ability, the 
Swami constantly endeavours to embody in life 
whatever he speaks and writes, that makes it im- 
po{5sible for one to pass over his words lightly. The 
practical counsels that come from the Swami have a 
vital, though quiet, authority behind them. They 
carry with them an incontestable assurance and 
reliability such as that behind a serum that comes 
out of the Pastuer Institute or a formula given out 
by 'May and Bakers'. 



Chapter /F— 

SECRET OF THE INTENSE ACTIVITY 


When he urges one and all to keep themselves 
ever active in service and doing of altruistic works, 
it is just what he is himself actually doing. There 
is not one idle moment in the Swami’s life. He 
does not know what 'ennui' is, just as Napoleon did 
not know what 'impossible' meant. At times he 
would say that "24 hours are all too little for a day. 
They are not enough. Every moment is precious. 
Even a single minute should not be wasted. Keeping 
the body and mind fully engaged is the best panacea 
for all physical and mental ills. Unregulated living 
and idleness. are prolific parents of every known evil." 
Therefore, like Benjaniihs^ranklin, Samuel Smiles and 
others, the Swami sticks to a time-table of activities 
for the day, allocating definite occupations for set 
times of the day. This practice he recommends to 
all people in whichever walk of life they be. This 
principle of a definite daily routine, while giving 
scope for maximum and continued activity, yet 
^enables one to maintain serenity as it eliminates all 
aimlessness and distractions. Though, by nature, the 
Swami is utterly the reverse of all formality and 
convention, yet there is not the least tinge of weakness 
or vagueness about him. He combines ceaseless ener- 
getic activity with constant and undisturbed serenity. 
Delightfully unconventional he is, yet effortlessly 
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and unconsciously dignified. This haS^ been possible 
because there are no ‘loose ends' in his time and 
activities. It is the man that does not know “what 
to do next" that usually ends in failure. The har-^ 
monious blend of serenity and activity the Swami 
manifests, is the acquisition of a life of carefully re- 
gulated action and a full and fixed daily routine. 
Such exact routine and regularity effectively eli- 
minates all idleness and agitation from ^the mind, 
investing life with a mantle of dignity and calm 
which one can't dream of finding in the irregular and 
chaotic life of a man without programme and 
principle. 

Doubtless, time is short and to devote it to 
worthy pursuits, the busy man of the city finds very 
little of it to spare. Yet, he will find that if he but 
regulates his activities, he will, in a short time, discover 
that a good deal of time which is habitually wasted 
away unnoticed will come to light. The fruitful 
living .of one's life *is only possible through a wise 
and worthy utilisation of time. The latter is there- 
fore important indeed, and no effort is too much 
if thereby one is enabled to lesson sorrow, enhance 
one's own as well as others' happiness in this world. 
The time that you daily spend on the train, tram, 
or bus, to and from your place of study, work or 
business, could be harnessed and utilised for self- 
improvement and evolution instead of in the time- 
honoured processes of window-gazing or gently 
dozing. Further, the mid-day lunch time recess iis 
i^ot to be frittered away flippantly in gossip. Then 
again, when a man waits for the bus, tonga or train. 
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he invariably gives himself tip to profitless worry or 
to aimless reverie. This two-fold evil must be stopped 
and such time also has to be ‘pressed into service’, 
if you are really eager to win the battle against all 
failure, weakness, pain and evil. These odd bits of 
time, slipping away here and there, all unnoticed, 
have to be carefully checked up and put to good use. 
Just as in a total struggle, every unit of man-power 
is conscripted and also all manner of scrapes is 
cpllected and made into weapons of offence and 
defence, even so, the individual attempting to achieve 
success must pool together all his resources and 
utilise every* moment of his life-span profitably'. 
Every single day is, as it were, a valuable oyster- 
shell that comes floating-by on the time-current of 
the stream of life. The diligent one who realises 
the great value of time and makes a full and careful 
use of it has, in effect, promptly opened the shell and 
secured a priceless pearl ere the oyster has floated 
away ‘down-stream.’ The waster of time has lost 
the pearl never to see it again. Day by' day through 
the years, wasted days form so many rings of iron 
that linii themselves into a chain binding the heed- 
less person to this existence. But the profitable 
life forms, ' at the close, a beautiful chain of precious 
pearls laid at the feet of the Giver of life. 

Some of those who have come into personal 
contact with the Swami have been inspired by his 
example and have adopted this course of using every 
moment profitably. There is no dpubt that it- has 
changed their lives for the better. A notable example 
of this is Sri D. N. J. of Delhi, a gentleman of the 
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legal profession, who has successfully cultivated 
this habit of making the best use of' every minute of 
his time to improve himself. The popular business 
psychologist, Dale Carnegie too, lays very great 
stress upon the vital importance of this practice. 
Assiduously cultivated, it will definitely bring astoni- 
shing returns to the seeker of success. One should 
cultivate the same jealous parsimony with regard 
to time as displayed by the vigilant individual who 
exclaimed, '‘Alas ! I have just lost one golden hour 
set with sixty diamond minutes.’' 

This great emphasis laid by him on the conser- 
vation and profitable utilization of time has resulted 
in a unique feature, i.e,, the vSpiritual Diary. It will 
act as an effective 'Cerberus' to keep guard over the 
elusive factor of 'Time' by keeping out the thieves — 
idleness, aimlessness and procrastination. Referring 
to the incalculable benefits of maintaining the 'diary' 
the Swami has stated, “There is no other best 
friend and faithful teacher or Guru than your diar}^ 
It will teach you the value of time. Then you will 
be able to know how much time you are spending 
for worthy purposes. If you maintain a daily diary 
properly, .without any fault in any of the items, you 
will not like to waste a single minute unnecessarily. 
Then alone you will understand the value of time 
and how it slips away." 

lyike the sped arrow and the spoken word, the 
spent hour too is irrecoverable. This aspect of it is 
ever vividly before the Swami's mind. We have it 
in his valuable work “Sure Ways for vSuccess in 
lyife'' where he writes, “Time is indeed most precious. 
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It can never come back. It is rolling on with a 
tremendous speed. When the bell rings, remember 
you are approaching death. When the clock strikes,, 
bear in mind that one hour is cut off from the span 
of your life.'" Well has the We'stern mind conceived 
of ‘Time’ as a fleeting old man with a single tuft of 
hair on the front of the head. ‘Time and tide’ are 
two mighty forces that can neither be held up nor 
recalled for the convenience of man. Therefore with 
the Swami the motto is ‘Do It Now.’ What can 
be done a month hence should be done to-day. If 
a thing may be done to-morrow, well, do it now. 
Things must be done at once. Death will not an- 
nounce his visit to you beforehand for you to prepare 
yourself. “Life is short, Time is . fleeting. Arise- 
Awake-Realise the Self’’ — These are terse maxims 
which he never fails to present to those that seek his 
guidance. To one who spoke of ‘turning over a new 
leaf’ on some date in the near future, the vSwanii 
spiritedly exclaimed, “Don’t say that. That to- 
morrow is for fools. It will never come. Days, 
months, years, even life itself, will pass away all 
unawares. Exert yourself from this very second.’’ 

It is a significant thing that the Swami, a 
Sannyasin and one revered by many as a bold ex- 
ponent of AdvaitU Vedanta should lay such emphasis 
upon diary, routine, self-culture and success in life 
etc., because Maya Vadins, as a rule, negate the very 
existence of the body, Vyavaharic activity and the 
world itself. There is a sound jre^son behind this. 
Advaita Siddhi is actuaUyr..the highest pinnacle, the 
grand culmination and the crowning gloiy^ of spiritual 
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life. It is the last wogtd in realization for the Vedantin. 
As such, it is not a matter for glib talk and lofty 
presumption by all and sundry. One has first to 
render himself fit to receive and assimilate this dizzy 
truth by preparing the mind through a life of dis- 
cipline and regulation. Breaking through the 
cobwebs of Mayaic illusion is not a joking- matter. 
Every moment of j^our life, every ray of your mind 
and every faculty of your being has to be resolutely 
directed towards the task of freeing yourself from 
thfi coils of the narrow egoistic personality. To the 
earnest seeker, all the difficulties and obstacles are 
very real indeed. Details of discipline have to be 
very, very, practical. Theory will only serve to 
inspire and to guide but practical exertion alone 
gradually ‘step by step' turns the theory into fact. 
As he often says, one has to ascend the ‘Ladder of 
Yoga’ step by step and in this process, vigilance, 
conservation of energy, profitable utilization of time, 
are all of paramount importance. 



Chapter V— LESSONS ON LIFE 


It is on the subject of spiritual life and practical 
spiritual Sadhan, more than on other matters, that a 
great many lessons could be drawn through the 
unbiassed, study of the Swami, from the early stages 
of severe discipline, asceticism and inner struggle ; 
the steady and determined efforts of the earnest 
aspirant, the progressive victory of a resolute will and 
a regulated routine over the deceptive wiles of the 
mind and finally the full unfoldment of the present 
personality - 

From what could be gathered of his previous life, 
before he took to this path of renunciation and 
spiritual attainment, some very instructive facts 
come to light. In a way his earliest years were the 
fashioning (though unconscious) of the frame-work 
over which the inspiring edifice of his later spiritual 
life was built up. 

From the very beginning, the Swami had the 
natural faculty of devoting his entire attention and 
all his energies to any task that he happened to 
take in hand. He would ignore and forget everything 
that did not concern the matter on hand. As an 
youngster, for instance, at one period in his teens, 
the Swami was fired with the idea of physical 
culture. His mind at once caught up the idea 
enthusiastically and was fiUed with it. He im- 
mediately began to take keen interest in exercising 
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on the parallel and ’ the horizontal bars. His orthodox 
parents did not view it with any great favour. But 
the boy used to be up from bed, even as early as 
3 A.M. or 3-30 A.M. in the small hours of the morning, 
and slip away before the rest of the household arose 
from slumber. 

'‘I have to confess, he once said, with a remini- 
scent twinkle in his eyes “that many a time I used 
to place a pillow on my bed and cover it up carefully 
with a blanket to give the appearance of my innocent 
self sleeping soundly.*' This was for the edification 
of the watchful father. The boy would at that 
time be in the gymnasium absorbed in his vigorous 
pastime. 

He was endowed with a fair amount of dash 
and boldness and consequently to receive august 
visitors, deliver addresses or enact plays, he was 
much sought, after by his friends and superiors. 
Though modest, he would readily come forward on 
occasions and was not to be overawed by personalities. 
This latter trait is even now prominent in him and 
it had served him greatly in his Sadhan days at 
Swarg Ashram. It has also partly helped in making 
him the frank and fearless reformer that he is. He 
is not easily subdued by public criticism. He does 
not c^re for anyone's opinion once he sets himself 
to do something which he is convinced is conducive 
to common weal. 

It might well be within the personal experience 
of the reader too that, when one tries to stick to his 
well-grounded convictions and assays to act up. to 
them, he is always confronted with a good deal- of 
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active opposition that tries his mettle. On such 
occasions, the Swami would never desert his principles. 
With a characteristic gesture, the right-hand pushing 
up the spectacles and a quick vigorous shake of the 
index finger of the upraised left hand, the v^wami 
once exclaimed, “No ! No ! I am not always like 
this. I am most aggressive. If occasion arises, I 
shall never give in. vSometimes I become a fighter 
and then I can be formidable. In that respect I 
am Guru Govind Singh. One has to be spirited 
when the situation demands. “ 

This is indeed sound advice for those of us who 
are striving to live up to certain high ideals and 
principles and encounter trying situations in the 
process. Particularly when you are disposed to be 
quiet and humble by nature and, therefore, prone to 
relapse into timidity in the face of opposition, the 
above aspect of the Swami's nature affords a clue 
to the attitude you should adopt. 

His days as a student of medicine were also 
characterised by the same whole-heartedness and zeal 
as is so evident in him even now. Apropos of a 
casual remark once made within his hearing, the 
Swami once said, “I really don't know what it is to 
do things by halves. I always used to do everything 
fully and properly. The usual sort of eleventh hour 
preparation, so common among you youths of the 
present day, was unknown to me. I was ever ready 
to answer examinations on any subject without pre- 
vious intimation. Even now, I feel just like a student 
about to attend an examination. Such a sort of 
constant readiness and vigilance has become one of 
3 
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my habitual traits. I know no rest. I am always 
alert and occupied. Yon must all try to look upon 
life in this manner, as an eternal student. Ever 
be keenly on the look-out for learning something new, 
each day, even each hour. Be like me an intellectual 
scout. You can learn something from everyone. 
Everything in this universe has some lesson to give 
to one who is receptive. Don't pass by any ex- 
perience lightly. Draw instruction and inspiration 
from every great example in the world. Thus 
perhaps, some chance word of admonition, lost in 
the subconscious mind, might come up at some 
critical juncture in one's life and save us from disaster 
or change the course of our lives. Extract some- 
thing from everything and treasure it up in your 
mind. Carelessness about minor details is not an 
expression of Vairagya but is a Tamasik habit of 
neglect." 

He has cultivated the above kind of alert 
receptivity with care and deliberation. He keeps a 
recording note-book with him constantly and im- 
mediately jots down in it any new idea or thought 
that occurs to him, any novel suggestion and infor- 
mation given out in his presence. He is convinced 
that this practice is of immense advantage, both from 
a spiritual as well as a secular point of view. 

As a young medico, he used to remain in the 
hospital even during holidays and instead of wasting 
away the day, gave his mind wholly to hospital work, 
study and observation. He wrould shut out all other 
thoughts and get immersed in this interesting pursuit. 
Ho wonder then that, even as a student of the first 
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yeaf, he was well conversant with the entire syllabus 
of the whole course ! This is the key to the apparently 
effortless and unbroken concentration this vSwami’s 
routine life now reveals. I have observed him at 
times on a settee in the room that serves as office 
of the Divine Life vSociety. He would sit there 
replying to some distant agitated aspirant, answering 
queries and clearing doubts. A typewriter tattoos 
away noisily with a nervous rattle, a regular soft ‘thud’, 
'thud’ comes from the next room where somebody 
is stamping new books with the library seal. Froni 
outside, the sound of nails being hammered into a 
packing case of books, on the road, a few yards 
away from the room, the loud chant of a batch of 
pilgrims or the unimaginably deafening din of a 
passing motor-bus, while from the Ganges is heard 
the pious shouts of a ferry-boatful of Yatris. As 
though these w*ere not enough, just near the vSwami 
squat a ])arty of visitors, one inquiring about a 
Hindi Ijook, another placing some flowers and fruits 
on the table, a child becoming restive and talkative, 
and on top of all, some hill-man come to ask for some 
medicine for an ailing daughter : and the figure 
on the settee quietly absorbed in the work before 
him, undisturbed in the even and easy flow of his 
pen. So intent is he on the task that, until the 
letter is complete, his spectacles removed and 
restored to its case, and the pen capped and laid down 
on tfie table, he is quiet unaware of those about him. 
Only when he looks up, sees the visitors, hears the 
noise, does he say, “Please stop the hammering; 
■ask S. to stamp the books later.’’ 
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The development of this sort of one-pointedness 
is very essential for every aspirant as well as for the 
layman too. Concentration is not any peculiar 
ritual or any set exercise to be performed at stated 
times of the day. It has to become the habitual 
state of mind of the Sadhaka. The Swami would 
state that there is no miraculous short-cut or magical 
formula for concentration and meditation. It comes 
naturally to the man who makes it a practice to do 
even the smallest act with attention and interest. To 
execute little tasks in a slovenly and careless manner, 
day by day, renders the mind weak and causes it to- 
lose all acumen and capacity for concentration. He 
says, “Do you affix a postal stamp to a cover or are 
you paring a pencil ? Well, do it with the same care 
and minute attention as a jeweller would in setting a 
diamond to a ring meant for royalty ; or as an 
opthalmic surgeon would execute a delicate eye- 
operation. Do everything that you do — eating,, 
cleaning the teeth, reading, writing, even wiping a shoe,. 
— with your whole mind and attention. Concentration 
will develop most effectively. “ 

Pavhari Baba, the saint of Gazipur, lused to give 
similar advice to aspirants, i,e,, to do even the least 
and the smallest of acts as though the very liffi de- 
pended upon doing it. Forget everything else beside 
the immediate task on hand. 

With the Swami as a doctor in the F.M.vS. (after 
his student days), we witness the same absorption 
in his medical and philanthropic activities. And 
it brought him unscathed through that decade of 
Malay^an life, a life which used invariably’ to prove 
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disastrous to the morals of most new-comers ; for 
these islands of the Archipelago were to the enterpri- 
sing Indians what Honolulu and Tahiti were to 
unguarded Westerners. 

Of course, in the case of the spiritual aspirant, 
the object of concentration as well as the attitude 
with which it is pursued will necessarily have to be 
tinged with religious colouring. He has to connect 
everything with his spiritual ideal. 

lyikewdse this same talent is sought to be developed 
in the West too, but there it is in a purely materialistic 
way. Psychologists of the West have been aware of 
the great importance of focussing one's faculties in 
the growth and development of the individual. 

In this matter of cultural growth, the point of . 
vital importance is that such a training should be 
commenced from the very earliest period of the 
individual's life. The necessity of encouraging this 
habit, right from childhood, has been well recognised 
by the West. We see the children being provided 
with building blocks, pictorial cubes and later with 
jig-saw ])uzzles, still later on with intelligent and 
scientific devices like the 'Mechano', wiiich aid greatly 
in inducing the habit of attention and con- 
centration. 

It w-as with frank w^onderment that I saw" that, 
this hermit sage, settled in the isolated corner that 
Rishikesh is, has long been applying these principles 
in his mission of aw^akening and regenerating Indian 
spirituality and culture. The actual experiment 
that he started in his immediate locality has showed 
itself to be an astonishing success. The little primary 
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school run at the Ashram is something of a *pheno- 
menon' in itself. Tiny tots, who have hardly learned 
to articulate, go through the intricacies of 'Kiftan 
Kolattam' the ' Rama-Sita-drill' 'Kirtan marchin^,'^ 
etc. Visitors at the Ashram, specially during times 
of Sadhana weeks and such occasions, find it difficult 
to believe their own eyes when, before an assembly 
of more than hundred to two hundred persons, an 
infant being lifted up to the platform, solemnly 
bowing to them and after a tiny four-line speech in 
Hindi as also in English, commences Nam-Sankirtan 
with a sweet '' Radhe-Kisena, Gopala-Kisena'*. Another 
toddler will dismay you with a recitation of some 
select verses from the Upanishads and the Geeta 
halting only to recover its breath. It is significant 
here that, though the Swami is up-to-date in his 
principles and views, yet, in the practical details of 
his methods, he takes care to see that they are quite 
in keeping with the tradition and culture of the land. 
It is the failure to take this precaution that has 
resulted in the unhappy mess that is the youth of 
India to-day, an unenviable combination of half 
oriental and half occidental ideas, ideals and instincts. 

Even as “It is never too late to mend, “ just so, 
the vSwami believes in “It is never too early to begin. “ 
He even goes a step ahead and maintains that the 
training of the individual should start prior to birth. 
He says, *‘The impressions strike deep root in the 
brain of the foetus that dwells in the w^omb. If the 
pregnant w^oman does Japa, Kirian, if she studies 
religious bo'oks and leads a pious life during pregnancy, 
the foetus is endow^ed with spiritual Samskars or 
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impressions, and is born as a child with spiritual 
inclination or spiritual tendency/* 

Again, **The minds of children are elastic and 
plastic when they are young. They can be nicely 
moulded without much eflEort. The impressions that 
are made in the young minds last till death. They 
cannot be erased.’* 

Whenever a house-holder visits the Swami, the 
latter always asks him if he is training his children 
on the proper lines and moulding their lives from 
early age. It is also his fond desire that there should 
be an ideal institution w'here select children, willingly 
dedicated by their parents, should receive training 
from their very childhood under the care of selfless 
Sannyasins to become models of spirituality and of 
service. They must be so surrounded with ideal 
environments that they grow up absolutely free of 
the slightest trace of worldliness in them and should 
be saturated with the highest and noblest sentiments. 
Who knows ! A day might come when such an ins- 
titution as this might spring up and become the 
generatrix of a band of cosmic educators and servants 
of humanity. 



Chapter VI— REAL RENUNCIATION : 
THE FIERY FLAME 


Overshadowing all else, dominating every other 
feature and equalled only by his consuming spirit of 
service, shines the spirit of renunciation of the Sw'anii. 
In this matter he is a model and an ideal of peerless 
value to aspirants of all time. How very forcefully 
it is brought home to us by the outstanding event 
of his life, i.e,, his spiritual conversion and renuncia- 
tion becomes evident as one considers the background 
at that time. 

As a busy doctor and a popular social figure, 
the Swami had then no idea of renunciation or self- 
realization. An itinerant Sannyasin, stopping for a 
few days with the young doctor, fell ill and so carefully 
and tenderly did the doctor nurse him back to health 
that the Sadhti became captivated by the loving 
treatment. He had had with him certain very valuable 
Vedantic books which he cherished jealously. He 
had been keeping them concealed and at first had 
refused to part with them. Now he voluntarily 
gave to the doctor the best book from the lot. It 
was the Jiva- Brahma- Aiky am by Satchitananda 
Swami. It acted as the spark to ignite the dormant 
spirituality of the Swami and set his thoughts 
God-ward. It lead to the study of other books — 
works of Swami Ram Thirtha, theosophical literature, 
SYmmi Vivekananda, etc. Awakened thus to the 
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grandeur and truth of the spiritual life, the re- 
markably vigorous mind of the vSwami lost no time 
in plunging into this quest with his characteristic 
thoroughness, hike all that he did, his adoption of 
the new life was . now as complete and final as his 
former passionate loyalty to his medical and phi- 
lanthropic work. 

vSo extreme was the spirit of dispassion that now 
seized him, so absolute the breaking away from the 
former life, that one feels amazed to think on it, 
specially considering the zeal and earnestness with 
which he worked as a doctor coupled with the great 
popularity and influence that was his happy lot. 
His winning manners and the force of his active and 
captivating personality had made him something 
of a power in those parts. Halting the train for his 
sake, the railway staff would see to it that the be- 
loved doctor did not miss his journey. If he had 
to sail by ship and happened to arrive a trifle late 
at the quay-side, the Singapore boat having steamed 
off from the jetty, would stop for him to come on 
board. The exceptional privilege of doing cash 
transactions at important banks even on Sundays 
and holidays, was his. And at one stroke all these — 
position, influence, prosperity and popularity — were 
discarded like worthless cha^. 

The next that is seen of the prosperous and 
promising man is on the dusty winding highroads 
of this mysterious land of ours, a pilgrim, all alone, 
set on reaching the City of the Eternal. The simple 
cloth he wore, and a vessel and staff made up his 
entire wealth, while but a short time back he was 
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the master of a merry household, ever humming 
with entertainment and hospitality. The enthu- 
siastic possessor of cabin trunks full of costly silken 
apparel, shirts, trousers, coats, etc., (for the Swami 
had been a lover of beauty and the good things of 
life) made himself a penniless wanderer for the sake 
of the ideal that had fired his heart. We are told, 
how, being fond of dress and ornaments, he 
had a regular collection of golden rings and 
watch-chains, the former comprising of precious 
stones of all kinds and description. Anything of 
beauty or culture appealed to the sense of the 
artist in him ; he immediately acquired, whether it 
was really necessary to him or not he never con- 
sidered ; it was immaterial to him. Brand new 
typewriters, three beautiful gramophones and several 
harmoniums too were among his collections. All 
this w^as effaced from his life overnight by his flaming 
aspiration and with a determination and dispassion 
akin to that of Siddhartha and Gopichand of old, 
he noAv cast aside a position of power and plenty 
to become a mendicant relying solely on God, with 
Vairagya as his only wealth. 

A half-hearted and wavering sort of renunciation 
is the main cause for the dismal failure of ninety 
per cent of the aspirants of the present day, who 
take to the Nivritti Marga. You do not stamp out all 
traces of the old affections, memories, preferences, 
etc. Therefore even after years of Sannyas life, the 
renunciation yet remains only partial and ultimately 
you end in a state of melancholy and passive re- 
signation. Your mind gets filled with vague longings 
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and vain regrets. To all such, the example of the 
v^wami's spirit becomes the ideal to be kept before 
the mind and emulated. 

To the hesitating and the vacillating ones, this 
is indeed an object lesson. Indecision in taking such 
an important step in life will result in the loss of 
both the worldly life as well as the life of spirit. 
Like a being with his feet on two boats, the fate 
of the half-hearted will be to get plunged in an ocean 
of despair. In a lesser way, even in ordinary worldl}^ 
life, it is necessary to cultivate such a fiery determina- 
tion and finality in making important resolves and 
in attempting to root out any vice, addiction, etc., 
that enslaves you. 

Hence it is from the actual experience that he 
has lived that voices the exhortation to aspirants. 
‘‘Have strong determination and an iron will. 
Never think of returning back home after taking 

to the Nivritti Marga Have courage and fixity 

of mind and a definite purpose in life. Be not 
wavering. Are you ready to give up all possessions 

including body and life ? Then alone you 

can take to the Nivritti Marga and embrace Sannyasa. 
A man of patience, perseverance and iron will alone 
can tread this path. This is not a rosy path as 
you may imagine. It is full of thorns. It is beset 
with countless difficulties. Have you fully deter- 
mined with an iron will to stick to the line of Sannyas 
at any cost ? Can you cut off all connections with 
your relatives ? Think well.’’ 

Again he would say, “You must think deepty 
over a matter for some time and should be able to 
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►come to a definite decision. At once you must apply 
your will. You must immediately try to put the 
matter into execution. Then only you will succeed. 
Remember the wise saying : ''Cut the Gordian 
Knot.’* 

How fearlessly he has himself done this "cutting” 
is too patent to require mention. Suffice it to say 
that his spiritual conversion was something like the 
proverbial resurrection of the Phoenix which 'dies 
to be born anew.’ 



Chapter VII~THE RUGGED PATH 


Nothing that is worth while is to be achieved 
without undergoing a corresponding amount of pain 
and suffering. No enduring ideal can be attained 
without toil and sweat. The seed splits and perishes 
to put forth the plant. The dower lays its life to 
give place to the sweet fruit. It is in the furnace 
that gold emerges from the ore. Even so, the price 
of saint-hood is to be paid in the interim period of 
utter loneliness, privation and struggle which the 
aspiring soul passes through. 

The early itinerant days of the vSwami bring 
out fully this hard truth. Bare-headed and bare- 
footed, scantily clothed, the lone novice wandered 
beneath the burning skies of Maharashtra. At times 
overtaken by nightfall, wdiile trudging along strange 
roads, the wanderer slept on the bare earth at the 
foot of some roadside tree. Not infrequently, star- 
vation fell to his lot and days were, when the tired 
mendicant, forced by hunger, would pick up wild 
figs and cherries, scattered along the wayside, and eat 
them after carefully wiping away the dirt and the 
dust covering the fallen fruit. The tw'o pieces of 
cloth were reduced to rags but the Swami heeded it 
not. The stern rigours of this hard life only fanned 
up the blaze that was burning in his heart. At- 
tracted by the bright and striking countenance of 
this strange youthful pilgrim and noticing the rags 
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that covered hi3 splendid, physique, the kind in- 
habitants of a hospitable village raised a collection 
among themselves and bought him a pair of new 
•clothes. Scantily protected, he endured calmly the 
•severe chill that set in with the coming of winter. 

At yet another period, he was caught up in heavy 
rain that drenched him to the skin. The Swami was 
cold. Having thus walked on for miles in the rain, 
he was forced, by darkness, to stop for the night in a 
tiny village. Finding no shelter, he had to spend the 
night on a heap of straw*, shivering in his wet clothes. 

Any young seeker will have to go through similar 
and various other ordeals sooner or later. He should 
face these trials with the same uniform fortitude 
that the Sw'ami displayed during all these hardships. 
The spiritual path demands a rigorous T'apas and 
heroic endurance at one time or other. This has 
been* the common experience of all such earnest 
Souls who, fired by the ideal of self-realization, turn 
their back upon the w^orld of vanity and folly. 
Because, the truth remains that the link between 
Man and God is forged in the furnace of trial and 
adversity. 

The Swami harbours no illusions about the true 
nature of the spiritual path. He makes it abun- 
dantly clear in his writings that ‘there is no royal 
road in spirituality.' He says, “Adversity is a 
divine blessing in disguise. Adversity develops 
power of endurance and will-force. Adversity de- 
velops fortitude and forbearance. All the prophets, 
saints, fakirs, bhaktas and the yogins of yore had to 
struggle hard against adverse circumstances. God 
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puts his devotees- under severe tests and rigorous 
trials 

- You will also be tested by God for your sincerity 
and patience. He puts the aspirants into various 
kinds of troubles. He will make you utterly helpless 
and watch and see whether you have devotion for 
Him or not in such straitened circumstances. We 
cannot say exactly what form these trials will take. 
But the sincere devotee is never afraid of these 
tests. A grim endurance of all vicissitudes and a 
dogged resolution to persevere to the end are essential 
if one has to realize the Ideal. 

Those that felt inclined to complain that, through 
his voluminous writings, the vSwami influenced every- 
one to give up their all and turn into monks have 
only to read the above passages. It will serve to 
satisfy them that no rosy and attractive idea of 
Sannyas life is given to lure the unwitting youth. 
This is no ‘beating about the bush.' Further, these 
truths from the ripe experience of the vSwami's own 
hard life will also serve to fore-warn and therefore 
fore-arm aspirants as to the actualities of the 
spiritual" life and be equal to them when need arises. 

For indeed, rough and rugged is the going, 
Masters ! on the steep and narrow way ! 

I have quietly observed how, even to this day, 
when he is nearing his sixtieth year, the vSwami, 
unobstrusively and unnoticed by anyone, keeps alive 
the ideal of personal austerity. Fasting on days 
like the Ekadashi, he sometimes lengthens it to a 
couple of days more. The disciphne of enduring 
the pangs of hunger and thirst, bearing the winter 
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chill, trudging bare-footed over stony paths, etc., he 
carefully keeps himself in touch by practising them 
frequently even now. He once cautioned a group 
of aspirants to be alive to the stealthy power of un- 
conscious habit, '‘For,'’ he said, “man is a sybarite 
by nature. You may be very zealous in your 
austerity and vows in the beginning. But if you 
are not on your guard, slowly the vigour will be 
relaxed, comforts will creep in and you will be caught 
hopelessly. If the body is allowed to relapse into 
softness and luxury, you will find it well nigh im* 
possible to discipline it again." 

His mind revolting suddenly at the idea of his 
soft bed and cot, the Swami has sometimes been found 
upon the bare cold stone floor of his Kutir, or perhaps, 
throwing off all his clothing, he would be squatting 
on the wet portion of the floor in the corner of the 
room by the water drain. The ideal of extreme 
simplicity in dress and diet also, he tries to maintain 
always. Every one of these several items are potent 
to progress as well as downfall and should not there- 
fore be ignored by any aspirant. As a warning, the 
Swami would cite the instance of the hopeless down- 
fall of a well-known ascetic of the South. vSuch were 
his austerity and dispassion that they even ins- 
pired and spurred his elder brother into renunciation ; 
but alas ! he himself slipped into luxurious ways 
and married and became so very worldly and sensual 
that he took to forcing even his orthodox old mother 
into breaking her pious vows regarding diet, etc. 

Instances are not lacking where recluses in 
solitude, after years of asceticism, have slowly slipped 
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into an easy-going life by coming in contact with 
admiring devotees. When they come to be well- 
known, devotees gather round volunteering to do per- 
sonal service. Not wishing to disappoint the eager dis- 
ciples, the ascetic allows a little latitude at first but 
it grows upon him until he is a slave to every sort of 
luxury. A man of extreme dispassion — a contem- 
porary of the Swami — living in the upper regions 
of the Himalayas, was prevailed upon by a devotee 
to allow someone to cook food for him. Getting 
accustomed to being served regularly by good meals 
at fixed time, the Sadhu, who once lived on chance 
doles or food begged from the charitable Kshettar, 
now cannot tolerate even a slight delay in the matter 
of eating. If the meal is a bit late, the once austere 
anchorite now gets peeved and flies into a temper. 

Mind immediately takes advantage of even the 
least sign of weakness in the aspirant. It is like a 
tiger crouching on its haunches about to spring. 
The Swami exemplifies in his life the ceaseless and 
ever-alert vigilance against the sudden onslaught 
of Samskaras. He is a model to all, even to highly 
advanced aspirants — in his avoidance of the proxi- 
mity of women. Devotees, many a time, seek to 
touch his feet while prostrating ; never does he 
allow this to happen. No touch of a feminine hand 
is allowed, be it that of a real devotee even. You 
might have read about a class-mate of Swami 
Vivekananda, a remarkable young man, a monk of 
great renunciation and determination, who after years 
of admirable self-control, Nishkamya Seva, finally 
became hopelessly entangled in a woman's wiles. 

4 
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The Swami Turyanada has cited this account in 
one ^ of his intimate talks with Sadhaks, 

It is not the question of being pure or impure. 
The very proximity of persons of opposite sex is 
dangerous, however pure and well-meaning the 
persons be. Moving with women unleashes a pri- 
mitive force quite beyond the easy control of the 
human being. The woman herself may be spotless ; 
but the Lord's mighty power of Maya may work 
through her unawares. The hidden power of lust 
in the heart of men begins to manifest in feminine 
presence and proximity. 

Not without reason, the great contemporary 
saint, the revered Malayala Swami of Yerpedu, strictly 
forbids the careless mixing with persons of opposite 
sex. He once told a Sadhak who had unwittingly 
allowed a lady to minister to his comforts, while he 
was ill, and had his feet shampooed by the kind- 
hearted nurse, “If I were to name an atonement 
for this lapse of yours, I would have you apply 
glowing coals to the portion of the feet touched by 
the lady." 

The modern mind, with its aesthetic appreciation 
of the world's great lovers, its conceptions of platonic 
relationship, its poetic fancy of the beauty of “youthful 
passion," etc., may revolt at this extreme expression 
of asceticism. They may accuse the saint of 
misogyny. But it is not so. This caution is necessary. 
Almost all the present-day saints are believers in the 
divinity of womanhood. They revere womankind 
greatly. They hold that women too have a promi- 
nent role in bringing about the spiritual regeneration 
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of the land. In fact vSri Malayala Swamiji himself, 
Sri Ranidas of Anandashram, the vSakori successors 
of Upasini Maharaj, Swami Omkar and Sri 
Vaswaniji, all are actively working for the education, 
enlightenment and training of women-folk in various 
practical ways. Nevertheless, for an aspirant, all 
contact with women must be absolutely tabooed. 
Women may be revered, trained and elevated but 
it must be in separate institutions. Different 
Ashrams should be maintained for them and it is 
from a respectable distance that even advanced 
souls should have dealings with them. It is needless 
to say that all this implies a similar discipline for 
women to be exercised by them with regard to 
men. 

How supra-human beings, like Brahma, Narada 
and Viswamitra, succumbed to this influence of sex, 
is vividly brought out in the Hindu scriptures. 
Whether one is inclined to treat the scripture as 
authoritative or not, the lessons they embody and 
seek to place before men have to be taken at their 
worth. They advocate, in unmistakable terms, the 
avoidance of all contact with the opposite sex to 
the spiritual aspirant. This is not at all meant to 
foster and encourage a mutual hatred and fear 
between the sex, but points out the necessity of 
each sex viewing the other in the right perspective, 
leading to an attitude of respectfulness through the 
realization of the inexplicable power the Dord has 
invested them with. It is no use attempting to 
ignore the fact that, in the vast inajority of people, 
the sexual craving is very intense ; hence the neces- 
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sity for and the rationale behind such an uncom- 
promising attitude and such drastic advice. 

Individual Sadhaks stand to benefit much by 
trying to live on the lines of the Swami. For, in 
truth, spiritual life is for eternity and realization 
is infinite. It is not like a period of work, giving 
place later to a nice vacation. The same high pitch 
of purity and discipline has to be maintained if life 
is to mean anything at all. No relaxation of rigour 
and caution can be afforded. For the mighty power 
of cosmic illusion is not a trifle to be toyed with. 
A fit of passion is enough to blow away the result 
attained by years of sloW and painstaking effort. 
Remembering this let the aspirant be ever 'watchful 
unto prayer' as the mystics have said. 

It is well to keep before our minds the example 
of a certain saint of Madura, of whom it is narrated 
that, while he was passing aimlessly through the 
streets of that city, he was accosted by an irreverant 
and arrogant merchant who jocosely asked the 
saint which was the superior of the two, namely, the 
beard on the saint's chin or the tuft of hair on the 
tail of a donkey ! The saint looked up silently at the 
questioner for a few moments and quietly resumed 
his wanderings. 

Several years had passed away when the mer- 
chant was one day summoned urgently to the saint's 
presence. The waggish merchant, having long for- 
gotten all about his sacrilegious humour of bygone 
years, went wondering what the matter might be. 
He found the venerable saint on his death-bed and, 
at his approach, the dying one raised himself up 
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slowly and whispered to the merchant thus, ‘‘My 
good man ! You asked me a question several years 
ago. Well, my beard is superior to the donkey's 
tuft ; so you have your answer and forgive me for 
my delay.'' 

The now thoroughly mortified merchant asked 
the saint why, after years of silence, he chose to 
give an answer to the impertinent query now*, during 
his last moments. The saint, with great humility, 
replied, “Precisely because these are my last moments. 
Doubtless I might have even then answered you as 
I do now, but I dared not. For, my dear brother, 
so very mysterious, so incomprehensible, is the Ford's 
illusive power that I knew not what I would do or 
be the next moment. Man's achievements are of 
no avail before Maya*s charms. vShe reigns supreme 
on the stage of the divine j)lay. Non^ can dog- 
matically say that he is beyond all temptation. It 
is the Ford's grace alone that not only makes a man 
pure but also keeps him pure to the end. Man on 
his part is but to exercise a constant humility and 
an active vigilance. 

These several years I have striven to keep myself 
spotless and devout, putting faith on His love and 
mercy to maintain my purity. I have now but a few 
moments more to live and there is no chance of a 
slip ; therefore with my last breath I answered you 
confidently." And the saint sank back and gave 
up his body. 

The great lessons of genuine humility and an 
unremitting caution have to be firmly grasped and 
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borne in mind by everyone who would make any 
headway on the slippery path that leads from 
“darkness to Light,” from “the unreal to the Real,” 
and from "mortality to Immortality.” 



Chapter VIII^-THE PROBLEM OF THE 
ASPIRANTS IN SOCIETY 


Herein arises a somewhat perplexing problem^ 
CvSpecially for spiritual aspirants and also those that 
are striving to advance ethically, who are doing 
Sadhana while attending to worldly duties at the 
same time. To the whole-time aspirant in the 
Nivritti Marga the advice is i^racticable in its entirety. 
But there are students in co-educational institutions^ 
doctors who have to move amongst patients of either 
sex, lawyers with mixed clientele, and businessmen 
who deal in what are essentially feminine requisites, 
who can never avoid a constant encounter with 
women. How about these ? The social worker and 
the Nishkamya Karmi too are faced with this 
qtiestion. 

The Swami is well aware of this difficulty, for a 
very good reason. First, he was himself a selfless 
worker since his earliest days. As a doctor and 
later as a Sanyasin, working for a year the Satya 
Sevashram charitable dispensary on the Badri 
Narayan road, he had to treat every class of pilgrim 
and patients. Secondly, in spreading Nam Sankirtan, 
he had to train women and children also to do Kirtan, 
for the Swami believes in the role the ladies have to 
play in keeping alive the spiritual heritage of the 
land. And wherever he went, the Swami never left 
out the item of medical treatment (his pet form of 
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Seva). We are told how he always had the mys- 
terious bag of medicines and certain utility articles 
with him on all his tours. Even in the Sankirtan 
Mandap, he had it ready and at the end would make 
the announcement that all those who were in need 
of medicine or treatment might avail themselves 
of the Swami's services. Thus would arise the 
necessity of mixing and moving freely with the 
public. How then does he deal with this problem 
and what is the solution he offers to you and me on 
this question ? 

The Swami gives five or six ver^^ practical 
measures to adopt in this connection. The cultiva- 
tion of a Satvic Bhav is the foremost of these to meet 
this evidently difficult problem. Now, that which 
man conceives strongly in his mind, he finds reflected 
outside in the physical world. So the Swami ad- 
vocates a ''change in the angle of vision.'" Eet 
those Sadhaks who have perforce to move with women 
in daily life, begin to view them as manifestations 
of the divinity in its aspect as World Mother. 
Thus the cultivation of the Devi Bhav becomes an 
important and effective method, acting as a veritable 
shield and armour to the individuals. 

Here a picture comes to my mind vividly of a 
certain festive morning, early in October last. The 
nine holy days of the Navaratri are observed with 
devout worship and adoration of the Goddess. At 
the Ashram, the night Puja is conducted beautifully. 
On the morning of the tenth day, the sacred day of 
Dassra, it suddenly occurred to the Swami that the 
visible manifestations of the Universal Mother must 
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be worshipped. Instantly a Brahmachari was sent 
to the market place to get fruits, flowers and some 
pieces of silk to honour the deity with, and arrange- 
ments made for the Puja. And the Goddesses ? 
The little Kumaris of the Primary vSchool — all children 
ranging from three to ten years — were seated in a 
row on a long mat and it was an unforgettable sight 
to witness the tall, well-built figure of the Swami bend 
down before each little girl, apply Ktmkum and 
worship her with flowers. Then he waved the 
camphor Arati to them and finally himself took 
ladle in hand and served them with sweets, etc., that 
he had specially , got prepared as offerings to the 

'Goddess' As I watched him I was made 

to think within myself, "Now I have understood what 
the Swami means when he asks us to cultivate a 
Satvic Bhav. This then is the attitude to be 
adopted by the likes of me if we are to come un- 
scathed amidst the trials of life." 

But there are those who are not of a religious 
bent, not of the devout type, being rather inclined 
to take a scientific and critical view of things. Well, 
let them mentally picture the feminine form as split 
up into the component portions of its anatomy. 
Bet them analyvSe the composition of the human 
frame. Then tjre fascination and the false charm 
will disappear under the critical eyes of Viveka and 
Vi char a, 

I cannot resist the urge to give verbatim two 
invaluable passages fromhiswTitingson'Brahmacharya'. 
They are to be read and re-read. Under the caption, 
"Change the Drishti” he writes : "For a scientist, 
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a woman is a mass of electrons. For a Viseshic 
philosopher of Rishi Kanad*s school of thought, she 
is a conglomeration of atoms — Paramanu, DwianUy 
Tpanu, etc. For a tiger, she is an object of prey. 
For a passionate husband, she is an object of en- 
joyment. For a crying child, she is an object of 
affection who will give milk, sweets and other 
comforts. For a jealous sister or mother-in-law, she 
is an enemy. For a Viveki or Vairagi, she is a com- 
bination of flesh, bone, urine, faecal matter, pus, 
perspiration, blood, phlegm, etc. For a full-blown 
Gnaniy she is Sat-chitananda Atma” 

Where is the beauty in a female? Do Vichar 
and analyse. Will any Viveki think of this illusory 

figure ? Look at the condition of the 

eyes, face and body of a woman, after an attack of 
seven days’ illness ! Where has the beauty gone ? 
Look at the wrinkled face of an old woman. Analyse 
the parts of a woman, realise their illusory nature and 
abandon these totally." 

Pratipaksha Bhavana is a third method. When 
the sight of a lady client or visitor arouses carnal 
ideas and feelings in you, at once take to thinking of 
the dangers of sensuality, the pains that indulgence 
leads to and of the joy and beauty of a pure, chaste 
life. Doing mental prostration also helps in checking 
base desires. Also avoid looking at and smiling 
into ladies’ eyes. Of all features, the eyes are the 
most potent to attract and bemtch the mind. The 
eyes of young ladies have tongues and telegraph 
instruments. Their glance carry flowery arrows and 
messages to ensnare the unwary man. The Swami 
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has written that looking directly at a woman will 
create a desire to talk to her, touch her and lead to 
further familiarity and eventually making the mind 
impure, will drag you down. The conventional way 
of shaking hands with women (a practice so very 
common in society) must be given up. It is fre- 
quently prolonged and is overdone on purpose. It 
is a curse, imported from abroad, in modern Indian 
society. 

Now, lastly, but by no means .so from point of 
importance, comes the training of women themselves 
into a realization of their lofty mission as educators 
of humanity in its most impressionable period, the 
Infant Generation. Make known to them the sub- 
lime ideals of chastity, the real glory of true woman- 
hood and motherhood, the sanctity of the marital 
ties and thus make them everywhere the elevators 
instead pf enticers of man. 

It is the responsible duty of all parents, elders, 
guardians, husbands, teachers and educators, to 
enlighten and mould the conduct of wcmen-folk. 

All the above methods, judiciously modified and 
combined to suit circumstances and individual needs 
will, to a great extent, solve the difficulty of those 
aspirants and Sadhaks w*ho are striving to attain 
perfection in and through the world. 



Chapter IX-EVER^ALERT VIGILANCE 
AND VICHAR 


It is very interesting to see how, even in small 
matters, the vSwami keeps an alert watchfulness of 
the mind always sharp and active. vSome instances 
which caught my attention are given here. 

Once a certain well-known poet, acquainted 
with the Swami during the latter's touring days, 
happened to stop near ‘'Anand Kutir". The Swami 
was at that time exceedingly busy working, as he 
was, on two or three, books simultaneously and 
<iictating certain matter for hours at a time. So 
when he heard of the poet's arrival in the neighbour- 
hood, his first impulse was to quickly retire to his 
room before he was accosted by the poet. This 
was because the latter was very talkative by dis- 
position and would engage in endless conversation 
when once he saw the vSwami. The work on hand 
was very important and did not allow of postponement. 
The vSwami could not afford to have his time frittered 
away in miscellaneous conversation. He therefore 
hastily instructed a couple of his students to attend 
to the poet's comforts (who was not, in fact, in any 
way a guest at the Ashram) and hurried to his room. 
I was silently witnessing all this and could see the 
Swami's anxiety not to lose his time that day. 

Five minutes passed. And Lo !' the vSwami 
came quickly up the path leading from his room 
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towards us. No anxiety this time, only a settled 
look of decision on the face. He said, ‘'No, you need 
not attend to him. I shall myself do so. Give me 
a jug of good milk. Get some sugar candy and 
almonds. Bring the fruits from my bag/' When 
all this was brought, he himself took them to the 
visitor (whom, but a few minutes back, he was anxious 
to avoid) greeted him, offered him the lunch, stayed 
and talked to him for some time and only then went 
back to his room. 

Watching all this quietly, I observed how with 
incredible swiftness two phases of the jnind mani- 
fested one after the other in him and that the Satvic 
Samskar immediately followed upon the heels of the 
slightly Rajasic one and annihilated the latter then 
and there. The sudden initial impulse of the Swami,. 
to avoid conversation with the visitor in the interest 
of the work on hand, he senses at once as having a 
slight personal tinge about it. The alert watch he 
has set over himself automatically asserted itself 
now and the Swami immediately made up for the 
slight slackening it meant in the spirit of service,, 
by himself attending to the visitor with a vengeance. 
The Vritti or the impulse of self correction is thus 
like a shining rapier drawn across the threshold of 
the mind, where contrary Vrittis, seeking to gain 
entrance, get themselves severed in two. 

To maintain the ideal of equal vision and 
Samatvam of the SanyasiUy the Swami put himself 
under many an ordeal. To take all things and ex- 
periences with equanimity and not to allow himself 
be affected by the honour and reverence given by 
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hundreds, the Swami at one time used to beat him- 
self with shoes and broom, not sparing even his head 
in the process. Thus he carefully counteracts any 
possible sliding back of the mind into getting ac- 
customed to receiving honour or beginning to shy 
at insult and ill-treatment, both of which have to be 
received unaffectedly by the Sanyasin, 

Then there was the subtle feeling of caste 
superiority, a strong and instinctive * bias that dies 
hard, notwithstanding the constant and earnest 
efforts of the embodied being to transcend it. The 
vSwami is a high-caste Brahmin and from a very 
orthodox and illustrious family to boot. To the 
Sanyasin and the Vedantiny this is a great drawback 
giving rise to unexpected pranks of the ego. The 
Swami has erased this subtle feeling by constantly 
prostrating before sweepers and scavengers and ad- 
dressing and treating them like his equals! Once a 
Christian devotee stayed at 'Anand Kutir' /or some 
time. His food was being served to him by the 
inmates in his own room. But this did not escape 
the eagle eye of the Swami. And the next day at 
dinner time the Swami arranged for the meals to be 
served in his (the Swami's own) room and the Christian 
devotee and himself sat down to dine together. It 
is needless to add that from the next day the devotee 
took his food in the company of all. 

On another occasion, food had to be sent up the 
hill-side to the overseer, supervising the construction 
of the Shiva Temple. The overseer happened to 
be a Muslim. Now it is an unfortunate experience 
that the average Brahmin shrinks back from the 
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Mohammedan- even more than from the Hindu 
untouchable because of the Muslim's practice of 
cow-slaughter and beef-eating. This is revolting to 
the Brahmin’s reverent conception of the cow as a 
divine entity. Thus it happened that the overseer 
used to have his food sent to him in a leaf and soup 
in a clay cup or Kullar ! The Swami noticed this. 
The very next day, he was at the kitchen door at 
the time of sending food and saw to it that a clean 
plate, two bowls and a tumbler' were sent from the 
Ashram to the Muslim worker in place of the leaf 
and Kullar. 

For years he deliberately allowed himself to be 
served by disciples not belonging to the Brahmin 
caste till the last traces of the deep-seated feeling 
dropped from him. 

He tried himself occasionally in this matter. 
Once while at >Sitapur, he happened to come across 
a washerman busily working away by the river side. 
The Swami felt this to be a good opportunity of 
knocking out the Brahmin idea. He at once stepped 
down to the water edge, joined the washerman and 
helped him to wash all the clothes. 

Essentially a Sanyasin at heart, the idea once 
grew on him that the life at the Ashram was perhaps 
drawing him away from his original renunciation. 
The result was that one fine morning he was suddenly 
missed at the hermitage. The young disciples were 
dismayed and consternation prevailed. They all 
searched frantically. No trace could be found of the 
Swami. It was at the end of a fortnight that he 
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reappeared before the young disciples, dusty and 
tired, perceptibly thinner and pulled down. 

He had undergone again the rigours of an 
abodeless life, trudging bare-footed the smarting dust 
of a northern summer, living on chance morsels and 
passing the nights under the open skies. And he 
was past his fiftieth year when he voluntarily im- 
posed upon himself this dose of the mendicant's life. 

If you want the metal to be always red-hot, then 
keep the fire constantly ablaze. A neglected fire 
results in the metal growing cold and turning black. 
Just so, constant polishing keeps a thing bright. 
It is this truth with which Totapuri met the query of 
Sri Ramkrishna, the saint of Dakshineshw^ar, when 
the latter asked Totapuri why he was so very parti- 
cular abouj: his daily meditation even after having 
attained the highest knowledge. The monk pointed 
out to him the bright brass water-pot and answered 
calmly, ''Do you see how it glitters? Will it not 
lose its lustre if I do not rub it daily?" Even so, 
it is with the human being. 



Chapter X— PRECEPT AND PRACTICAL 
LIVING 


To live and move with the Swami is to get an 
idea as how to blend thought, speech and act. The 
fact is that, as far as I have observed, what he speaks, 
he essays to live. Regarding the several cautions 
and restrictions that he prescribes to seekers on the 
path, I have observed his pfactical adherence to them 
in his own day-to-day life. Where is ^he necessity 
of this for him ? From what my intelligence and 
observation could make out and what the circums- 
tancial evidences prove, there is no need for the 
Swami to restrict himself with discipline any longer. 
Highly advanced spiritual personages, ascetics and 
recluses — recognised and revered as great Mahatmas — 
regard the Swami with much respect, esteem and 
veneration. Many behold him as a sort of spiritual 
elder brother and come occasionally to have his 
Darshan and pay their reSpects. 

Thus, for instance, when the workers of the 
Divine Fife Society were celebrating the Birthday 
of the Swami as the ‘founder’, I was sent with invita- 
tions to Swarg- Ashram. I had to invite, among 
others, a reputed saint from Brindavan who was at 
Swarg- Ashram at that time. After my prostrations, 
I handed over the invitation and personally re- 
quested him humbly to honour us with his presence. 
He regretted his inability to cross the Gai^s and 
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then referring to the Swami by a gesture, (the saint, 
was under vow of silence), indicating his high state, 
he extended his hands, folded in devout salutation 
and sighed to me to convey his deep reverence to 
the Swami. This mute,* but eloquent, testimony 
to the Swami’s spiritual worth and attainment, com- 
ing as it did from -a person who was himself acdlaimed 
as a saint of no mean repute, struck me with the 
fact that we had but an imperfect idea, after all, as 
regards the Swami’s inner state. It was an eye- 
Gpener to me and set me musing as to why the Swami 
■should still stick to certain habits and practices of 
asceticism meant rather for the initial laps, so to say. 

Some days later, I got my answer to this un- 
spoken query. During, a conversation with a visitor, — 
a fordgner, deiital surgeon by profession, — the subject 
■of 'how members of spiritual institutions and organi- 
sations should live,’ was being considered. The 
Swami suddenly observed that the reason why very 
many institutions fail to make a really vital impres- 
sion upon the minds of men is because the workers 
of the institutions gradually fall away from the ideals 
that originally inspired the founders. 

In the multiplication of the activities of the^ 
institution, the tone of individual Tapasya gets un- 
consciously relaxed. It is austerity alone, austerity 
of one sort or other, that keeps alive the spiritual 
fire, working with which one stirs up the heart and 
minds of men, and without which, no work can make 
any lasting impression on society. It is the force 
of Tapasya that infuses power into works and gives 
•Weight to the words, ittipelling men to listen, reflect 
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and moving their minds into any particular channeL 
It influences the course of events and works a change 
on the face of things. This power lacking, the 
institutions become spiritually emasculated, because 
organisations are but what its component units are, 
The strength of a chain lies in its weakest link and 
no more. This . becomes apparent when one 
considers the course of history and finds that, out 
of a . thousand reformers and leaders, it is only a 
handful that stir up the world and work radical 
changes for the better. The secret of the silent 
force of the little community at Sewagram is the 
austerity of the frail old man — his soul-force as he 
calls it. For Gandhiji is a Tapasvin, though not a 
Sanyasin, and for all his tenderness is yet a stern 
disciplinarian. 

Being avowedly dedicated to the task of 
awakening the masses ^nd reviving spirituality, the 
>Swami has sought to make himself an exemplar to 
all questioning seekers. The essential sincerity of 
his very nature helps him on to make his word and 
act tally. His ingenuous nature cannot tolerate 
dissimulation of any kind or degree. 

Secondly, by temperament, he is of tough mettle, 
specially when it comes to a question of ^spousing 
the cause of anyone that is unjustly persecuted. 
The extremely tender heart can also be militant if 
necessity calls for it. And the beautiful ’ part of it 
is that, the vSwami, though not giving even the 
slightest indication of this agressive spark exter- 
nally, does make use of it against his own *self.' 
He allows it full scope to conduct his inner fight. 
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This ‘Vishvamitra-like’ aspfect in him is a veritable 
terror to the ‘ego’ part of him. The. slightest asser- 
tion on the part of the ego immediately brings down 
this- Thor’s hammer on its head. All the elements 
of Vairagya, Hatha, Titiksha, TApasya, etc., are 
intact inside, concealed by the free and easy external 
personality of the Swami. In this respect, he is like 
a volcano that has temporarily with-held its function. 
But nature will assert itself and the dormant fire 
of the Swarg-Ashram Sadhan days expresses itself 
frequently even now. 

Thirdly, the ceaseless exertions of his Sadhan 
period has created a mental watchman and guardian 
inside him, that is perpetually on the offensive 
inside. This sharp Nirodh Samskar at once cuts off 
even the merest suggestion of relaxation that might 
manifest itself at any time. 

Lastly, the very philosophy of the Swami re- 
quires that the Sadhaka or student attitude . be 
maintained to the end. The Swami does not believe 
in the routing of the mysterious and unfathomable 
Maya of thfe Lord with the ‘Presto’ of Sivoham 
and, a single wave of the harlequin-rod of Mayavada. 
He realises the imgaugeable power of the ego and its 
infinite artibtle ramifications. The body is always a 
donkey and the mind a monkey to the last. So the 
Adf^attnic^vf\)xp and cane of Titiksha, Tapasya, etc., 
must be kept in readiness always. He ^ould fre- 
quently say, “Even if you are a Jivanumukta, you 
must be very careful. Maya is mysterioqs.’’ The 
higher you ascend, the greater will be the danger. 
The least slip arisih^ from heedlessness will hurl 
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you down to abject helplessness. His entire view 
on the matter may be summed up in one direct and 
characteristically terse counsel when he says, “Even 
if you are highly advanced in the spiritual field, 
always think that you are a beginner just stepping 
into it./’ ' This precept he himself follows to the 
letter. Hence the periodical fasts, sudden acts of 
personal denial, austerity, endurance, etc. 

Small wonder therefore that pen arid speech 

alike move with a compelling power in his case. 
Tried and tested, his eager precepts are placed 

before all, so that as many as possible may benefit 

from them. They never fail to rouse up the reader 

or the hearer as there is the real spiritual stuff, the 
Atmic strength behind them. It is related how 
after one of his fiery speeches during a tour, a youthful 
hearer, catching the fervour and force of his inspired 
words, bid farewell to home and wealth, then and 
.there writing to his parent a letter as 'met a antima 
pranam\ i.e., a final prostration. 

Then again, the casual perusal, while at a 
library, of a couple of sentences from one of his books, 
revolutionised the mind of another who has since 
then dedicated his life to regular Sadhan under the 
guidance of his inspirer. 

The arched bow tensely bent and the tuat 
string well drawn up, will alone send the arrow 
swdft and far. The string slackened, the shaft will 
fail to wing its way to the mark ! 



Chapter XI— 

ASCETICISM AND COMMONSENSE 


The foxegoing fragments presented in the previous 
chapter doubtless contain some food for thought and 
ipatter for assimilation and practice. They serve, 
at the same time, to give us a glimpse of the Swami’s 
inward austerity and his attitude regarding the 
necessity of maintaining a certain level of Titiksha 
etc. But asceticism is not the entire a.spect of the 
Swami, nor is it entirely gross and crude mortification 
of any extreme form that he favours. His attitude 
towards Tapasya and Titiksha is seasoned with a 
sound commonsense and a rational open-mindedness. 

Titiktha : an auailiary to Sadhan 

An advocate of the golden middle path, like 
Buddha of old, the Swami lays stress upon the neces- 
sity of austerity as a means of maintaining the ins- 
truments of body, mind and their faculties, in a state 
of keen alertness and a balanced restraint. It is 
neither to be the end nor even a distinct method of 
realizing Truth. At its rational best, austerity is 
to be ‘an auxiliary to the means’ of attainment of 
Truth. But its importance lies in the fact that it is 
a necessity; one may even say, an indispensable 
auxiliary. Its role is such that it cannot be dis- 
missed in toto, yet its place is avowedly . secondary. 
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So, while no sincere aspirant can afford to ignore it, 
let his approach to it be rational. The limitations 
of the physical franje demand that we exercise 
caution in dealing with it. Therefore, in its practical 
details, it may differ widely with different Sadhaks 
to suit particular temperaments, states of health, 
occupation, etc. , The^ point to remember is that the 
principle of austerity must be present. 

This simultaneous exhortation to aspirants and 
Sanyasins to live a hard life and, at the. same time, 
the warning to avoid running to extremes, are both 
the outcome of the practical experience of the 
Swami in his own life. On the one hand, he has 
personally witnessed people, one after another, slide 
back into old worldly grooves even after years of a 
Sadhu' s life in solitude, due to a neglect of Tapasya. 
On the 'Other hand, the consequences of extreme 
austerity, he suffered himself in his own personal 
life. Some details of the severe life he subjected 
himself to in his Swarg-Ashram Sadhan days, I could 
gather here and there from occasional talks with 
elderly Sadhus, longstanding dwellers of Rikhikesh. 

Engaging me in talk, an old Sanyasin (a patient 
whom I was visiting with medicine) told me of some 
of the Swami’s ways' in those days. Coming to know 
that I was from the Swami’s ‘Free Dispensary’, the 
Sadhu (Raj Giriji by name) looked at me interestedly 
and then said, "Hmm, you young people are seeing 
Swamiji as he is to-day. You perhaps think that 
he is very comfortably off now-a-days, don’t you? 
Well, I know a very different picture of him, bne of 
which you are unaware. In those days he ' was 
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characterised by such an extreme dispassion. that' 
he used to deny himself even the barest necessities 
of day-to-day life. He did not spare himself even 
•with regard, to diet and covering. Rather than 
daily tolerate an interruption to his spiritual practices 
which the visit to the Anna-kshettra entailed, the 
Swami preferred to keep the body on stale bread. 
It was his wont to keep bread with him for several 
days on end, and drying it, he would dip it in the 
Ganges and eat that. It meant that sometimes he 
would subsist for one week on a ration of one day. 
Thus, day after day, using every moment of his 
precious time for meditation, Japa and Vpasana, he 
made unsalted tasteless hard bread his main meal.” 

"Similarly in the matter of olpthing, we knew 
him to have only two pieces that he wore on his 
person. His room was severely bare of afty other 
article except for a solitary water-pot and a blanket. 
There was a time when he gave away even the. 
one. blanket that he had to a poor pilgrim and 
.shivered in his thin cotton cloth till Providence, in 
the shape of a kind visitor, supplied him a new^ 
blanket.” 

"To 6.0 Japa he used to be up very early in the 
closing watches of the night, and plunging into the 
chill waters of the Ganges, he would stand waist- 
deep in the river and commence his rosary, con- 
tinuiiig it till the Sun rose up in the heavens. Only 
after invoking the deity through the Sun and 
worshiping it would the Swami clamber up out 
of the cold waters; This, coupled with the spartan 
fare (anyone of which was enough to prove fatal to 
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a less hardy constitution) resulted in a severe type 
of chronic diarrhoea, the like of which is seldom seen. 
Lumbago was the other result as well as -a state of 
Diabetes brought on by the intense strain of pro- 
longed periods of mental concentration. 

Be Seniible 

Hence, having fully experienced the dangers of 
extremes, the Swami would tell us, **It is good that 
you reject luxuries. But do not hesitate to accept 
certain simple comforts that form the minimum 
necessities of the physical part of man. If you are 
required to engage in active work for some period, 
then, do not deny yourself some substantial nutri- 
tious food. While you do mental work, keep some 
cooling oil like Brahmi or Amla oil, for your 
head. Do not refuse fruits when I give them to you.'' 
Thus, when Sadhaks engaged themselves in study 
and writing work, the Swrami would press them to 
take a little extra milk and ghee and offer them 
almonds and nuts, etc. If they declined to take it 
the Swami's advice would' be, '*This is not wisdom. 
Do you want to court diabetes and neurasthenia? 
Ivook at what my austerity has done. Dry bread 
and plain dal is not the sole test of ‘Sadhuism'. Suit 
the diet to the necessities of the work you engage in. 
Times have changed and the physique of man too 
has degenerated. Man is not what he used to be 
in the days of Dhruva and Valmiki. You can't 
eat gtass and stand on one leg these days. Periodi- 
cally, of course* you may impose restrictions upon 
yourself by a couple of days' fast, or partial fast. 
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saltless diet, sugarless diet, etc. But don't, harshly 
force your system into sudden changes. Be gradual. 
Nothing can be achieved at the cost of iiortAa! 
health." 

The Swami is against the theory that one should 
not take even medicine in case of illness. . This very 
funny idea of endurance (an idea even now pre- 
valent among very many orthodox Mayavadins) is 
not what constitutes real Titiksha. To silently bear 
abuse and insult, to calmly suffer ill-treatment and 
deliberate disrespect is no less Tapasy a thsin to bear 
heat and cold, hunger and thirst. Likewise, to 
stick tenaciously to a single spot without stirring for 
years at a stretch, is equally a stern ordeal as roaming 
in the wild, forests and mountains without an abode, 
though the latter may appear adventurous and 
fascinating to the imagination. To be carried away 
by imagination and sentiment does not pay in 
actual life. 

Further, to keep the bodily functions in a state 
of health, exercise is essential. The Swami had 
the habit of physical exercise ingrained in him since 
young age. During his Sadhan days, he religiously 
maintained his routine of exercises, chief of which 
was, running a mile or two in the open. Now 
orthodox Sanyasins view such secular activities with 
keen disfavour and intolerance. The ascetic com- 
munity. can, at times, be singularly exclusive and 
narrow-minded, and a man indulging in such an 
unspiritual avocation as 'exercise' would be black- 
listed on the spot and dubbed most 'un-Sadhu-like' 
indeed. 6ut the Swami never made asceticism a 
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fanaticism. He repaired to a less frequented part 
of Swarg- Ashram — from the main settlement — ^ 
past the bend of the river and sprinted vigorously 
a good mile or two every day. To this day, even 
as I write, he does some steady running ^’henever he 
gets an opportunity in the midst of his ceaseless 
work. He recommends this practice to all ; specially 
to such Sadhaks that don't get' facilities for other 
kinds of sports or athletics. 

Householders too, who have to lead a sedentary 
life on account of their profession or occupations 
should run at least a few times round their own 
compotmds or even inside their own room. A little 
deep breathing frequently in the course of one's 
daily activities and the knack of snatching a fevv^ 
moments of relaxation in the midst of heavy work — 
these are essential to maintain enduring health and 
3^outhful energy. The •’ Swanii would observe, 
"'Even though my asceticism has shattered my 
constitution and brought heavy reaction upon me, 
yet I have not allowed my body to go down under 
the onslaught. It is my exercise that has sustained 
me. Even now, I do them regularly without missing 
a lingle day. I don't allow the reaction to overpower 
me* Though sometimes I feel my head reel when 
I rise to my feet, I master it, run up the hill, do my 
Sirshasan, and rush to work again. No sooner 
I stand up to any activity than I feel a sudden access 
of power surging into me. God knows from where 
it comes. I then deliver myself spontaneously and 
forcefully. I burst all bounds and thunder forth 
in my speeches and only stop when I feel exhausted. 
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I can’t be interrupted in the middle. I myself 
feel/quite surprised as to how I could do it. While 
I am at times too weak to stand, the instant I get 
up, full vigour rushes in me. God alone knows 
whence thq power gushes forth. The energy is not 
mine. I feel to be an instrument only. But this, I 
know, that it is the systematic exercise that I do 
that has kept the {>hysical instrument in a fit state 
to be a channel of such sudden inflow of energy.” 

Preserve the tool 

The next instant, pointing to the huge over-coat 
that muffled up his substantial^ girth (it was the time 
of early winter and the days were becoming thilly) 
he said with a chuckle, “I doubtless appear like a 
fashionable toff in this attire. But then I don't 
tare what the world says about me. But all these 
things become necessary if you are to preserve the 
body in good condition to further the good work 
that is now being done through it. Whatever you 
have, you must give to the world ; or else life isn't 
worth the name. To do this, you have to keep both 
physical and mental ability in tact. I will only 
invite Lumbago if I expose my back to the chill #at 
this period of my life. When racked by pain in the 
back, of what use can one be either to himself or to 
the world. The ouly gainer will be the patent 
medicine manufacturer.” Then, “Don’t you see ? 
I can’t keep anything to myself even for a moment. 
Any new thing that I learn, then and there, I pro- 
claim to' humanity. I can lose no time in benefitting 
others even in the least detail.- So I have to be ever 
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on tlie run. There is no resting on my oars to 
me. When such is one’s maxim, ‘to be doing some- 
thing for common weal each moment of this earthly 
life’ how can I afford to jeopardise the condition 
of the vehicle in the name of any rigid form of 
prehistoric asceticism and mortification ? You can 
keep yourself in a fit condition for service only by 
avoiding extremes, while, at the same time, making 
earnest endeavour to steer clear of all luxury and 
indulgence.” 

We can’t therefore escape the fact that an 
occasional carrot or two has got to be dangled before 
‘Brother Donkey’, (the appellation by which, the ex- 
quisitely humane saint of Assisi was wont to refer 
to the body) if Brother Donkey is to be ‘kept moving.’ 

Hence, asceticism being essential within rational 
limits, (for spiritual life will degenerate into mockery 
without this element and hence cannot stand), you 
have to balance it with an amount of commonsense 
and caution. Be austere, 'certainly, but don’t go 
to an extreme, for then it becomes a state of per- 
vejrsion. That is not the Goal. Emancipation and 
Immortality, this is the Goal ; annihilation of ’ the 
ego and the lower ‘self’ is the process and not the 
immolation of the physical body. Observe the 
‘Golden Mean.’ 



Chapter XII— WHAT THE WORLD FINDS 


A picture persistently rises before the mind. 

A vast stretch of land, rough and uneven, the 
ground dry and hard. It is trackless, save for some 
foot-prints, leadi^ng over most difficult ground, "^'ay 
towards the distant horizon. The surface is scorched 
and cracked by the hot sun blazing pitilessly from a 
clear sky. From one end to the other of this vast 
panorama of inhospitable land, there is no shade 
or shelter visible: but for a few tough trees here and 
there, prominent amidst the surrounding desolation, 
rearing their dense green branches bravely under 
the merciless rays of the Sun.' 

Sometimes, without the least warning, the weather 
changes, dense dark clouds engulf the skies^ fierce 
lightning flashes strike the earth, and to the angry 
rtimble of thunder, the rain begins to pour down in 
rushing and roaring torrents. These tw*6 aspects, at 
times, give place to a dead stillness, without a breath 
of air, when all life seems extinct on the face of the 
earth. But no ! Under cover of the . Cimmerian 
darkness that now prevails, there appear numerous 
fearful creatures, crawling creeping reptiles, and 
winged things that^sally forth to harm and to destroy 

all that they come across. Through 

this terrible territory, there struggles a constant 
stream of human beings stumbling and groping in 
the dark, shivering and suffering in the rain and 
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ut other times, panting and perspiring in the intense 
heat that scorches the land. Thus, agonised by the 
elements, preyed upon by poisonous fangs, and even 
more awful, terrified b}^ a nameless fear of being 
lost, there arise on all sides, cries of, "'O for a place 
of refuge ! O where is shelter ! Where is shade ! O for 
a sip of cool water to soothe the parched lip 

It is now that the feverish throng perceives the 
very few trees that stand in bold relief on the other- 
wise barren waste. Even amongst the few trees, 
all are not equally accessible. Some are placed on 
high and rocky ground and have no adequate shelter 
at their foot. But one or two trees, towering high 
above the rest, are quite close at hand. One such 
tree is a huge spreading peepul, dense with fresh 
foliage,, cool with a restful shade at its level foot. 
It has a fountain of clear, cool water sprouting 
from its roots. To the shade and shelter of this 
inviting tree thousands of the distraught travellers 
repair in eager haste. It is a veritable haven of 
refuge, protecting all alike from sun, rain and 
lightning. A somewhat distinct pathway seems to 
commence from under this tree. Greatly vivified 
and heartened, the pilgrims continue their onward 
march now with a hitherto unknown confidence and 

exhilaration This picture unfailingly presents 

itself to my mental vision every time I contemplate 
this saint and savant moving about in the little 

hamlet by the Ganges* bank. He would 

refuse to consider himself in any other light than 
that of a servant and helper of humanity and say 
frequently, ‘‘What have I here? Everything is yours. 
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I live to be useful to others as long as I x:an. Any 
moment I may pass away. Therefore I want more 
and more people to come to me and take whatever 
I haye to give before I give up this body." 

What else is he but a refuge and shelter to 
countless souls that come to him for light, guidance, 
solace and inspiration? Like a great spreading oak 
or peepul in this wilderness of worldly existence of 
dark materialism and the besetting evils of modern 
civilization (the outcome of which the world is now 
witnessing in the chaos that prevails over the Western 
continents), the Swami takes all that seek guidance 
under his protecting care, inspires and awakens 
them to the meaning of life and to the realities of 
the spiritual goal. His inestimable help to those 
that are tormented by doubts, difficulties and various 
obstacles, can be properly understood only by those 
that have actually received it, and of such, the 
number is legion, 

A gentleman of Nagpur, one Dr. B. A. Vaidya, 
once wrote in the course of a letter to the Swami, 
"You haye nothing to do for yourself. No worries 
of your own. Yet you take upon yourself the 
responsibilities of a hundred families." 

It is indeed so. The Swami has come 'to be the 
Pater families of one of the largest families ima- 
ginable, a family, the heterogeneous units of which 
^re to-day scattered from end to end of this vast 
sub-continent of ours. Yes, even abroad in distant 
Poland, Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, America , and 
England as well,^ are 'children' that claim kinship 
in this 'Fold Universar. 
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Having caught me watching with curious interest 
his intense pre-occupation with a hundred different 
matters, the Swami remarked on a certain occasion, 
"‘I think I am an even greater house-holder than 
most people of the world. They at least have some 
limit to the number and variety of their worries. 
There does not seem any limit to mine. I find I 
have well nigh endless activities on my hand. I am 
so full of them that I can’t think of rest. 1 suppose you 
are wondering ‘O what a busy-body this Swamiji is’ !’’ 

I never dreamt that He would ordain matters 
thus. I left my all, cutting off ties finally, with a 
hazy idea of spending all my life in a quiet spot, 
absorbed in repeating the sweet name of Rama. 
But now look, God has given me a ‘family’ which 
so dotes upon me that, whether I want it or not, it 
will have me for itself. Who knows ? Perhaps I 
am born for it. As long as anyone continues to 
derive one iota of benefit from this self, I am happy 
to be entirely theirs. I give myself over comjdetely 
to whosoever claims me.” 

It is the barest truth to say that the Swami can 
have no rest ; for he not only does not spare himself 
in ministering to pthers, but he does not belong to 
himself. Two or three days lived with him will make 
it clear that more than three-fourths of his time 
in a day he is intent with the troubles, problems, 
griefs, doubts and appeals of a hundred different 
children of this ^divine household’ of his. 

Here is one who is beginning to have various 
supernatural . experiences, visions of varied forms, 
flashes of light in meditation, movements of mystic 

6 
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currents in his system ; and puzzled and thrilled^ 
he pours forth them all in an eager letter besieging 
the Swanii with a volley of questions and appealing 
for further guidance. Another, making a study of a 
particular path, has various doubts and misgivings 
regarding important points in the subject and he 
requests the vSwami to enlighten him. A third is 
in a serious quandry as to the choice between two 
alternatives in a matter of very grave import in 
life, and it is to the Swami that he looks up to, to 
solve the question for him. Yet another, tossed about 
in an ocean of tribulations and worries, calls upon 
the Swami to hearten him with a message of courage 
and consolation, a message by the Swami's own 
hand. These are typical of the concerns that daily 
beset his life. 

There are responsibilities of a different, a more 
personal type. Parents of stricken children, a 
bewailing young couple staggering under the tragic 
shock of a new-born snatched all too early by a 
ruthless Providence, a desolate and disconsolate 
human being mourning the loss of his or her life's 
partner, an embittered business-man plunged from 
prosperity and plenty into misfortune and poverty 
by a turn of Fate, students smarting under some 
unexpected and perhaps unmerited set-back in their 
progress ; these and many of a like nature come to 
the Swami yearning for solace, for peace and kindly 
encouragement. To all alike, he is called upon to 
give his patient ear and soothing tongue. He is 
moved to his depths by the unrest and afflictions 
of these oppressed ones and himself actually feels 
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the sorrow that they cherish in their hearts and, 
more often than not, unburden before him in so many 
grief-laden w^ords. In some inexplicable way,, he 
enters fully into sympathy with their state and 
takes upon himself the weight of their grief. In 
his .presence, the grieved ones begin to feel the load 
lifted from their hearts and find a new strength and 
solace flowing into them. 

The Swami would talk spiritedly to the student, 
make light of the failure and buck him up with the 
irresistible optimism of his words. To the bereaved, 
he w'ould speak gentle words of consolation, like a 
tender father, softly reminding them of the evane- 
scence of all phenomena and the inevitability of 
death and bid them recall the similar experience of 
many a sufferer before them. Recounting noble 
examples of silent endurance and calm resignation 
of great ones in like circumstances, the Swami w^ould 
urge them to take heart and follow such heroic 
examples. • 

Rousing w'ords of renunciation and of the 
absolute worthlessness of mere earthly riches, would 
so raise up the disappointed and dejected man of 
business, that he would forthwith cease to think of 
his loss as a loss and fall to wondering why on earth 
he had been so silly as to let himself be beaten down 
by so inconsequential a trifle. Thus would go on 
his unremitting attendance to all the ‘weary and the 
heavy laden’ that ever and anon retreat for a while 
from the stress and torments of a world scorched 
by the fires of greed, hatred, passion, jealousy and 
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enmity and repair to him for relief, repose and 
restoration. 

The vSwami would so treat them, and strange 
as it may sound, personally attend to their comforts 
and serve them food with his own hands, making 
them to partake of it in his presence, w^hile all the 
while he would stand or sit before them enquiring 
after their every want. He would speak such words 
pf comfort and assurance, that all gloom would be 
dispelled and calmness would be theirs. In this 
way, he has to play the personal parent to numerous 
visitors and devotees who come to him with their 
private w^oes. 

II 

The most anxious concern, however, of the 
Swami, in the midst of the several activities of his 
tireless life, is the care and welfare of his circle of 
spiritual aspirants, both house-hold and world- 
renounced. These, especially the latter, look upon 
him as all-in-all,, their sole 'guide, friend and 
philosopher' to whom they would turn for aid and 
advice in every' matter of any importance. Day 
and night, the question of their welfare, growth and 
progress, secular as well as spiritual, fills the Swami's 
mind. Many a time, his activities as reformer and 
broad-caster of spiritual knowledge, would so absorb 
his whole attention that he was chagrined and 
chaffed with impatience when he found that he 
coidd not spare himself more fully and intimately 
to those about him. 
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Yet sometimes, even amidst pressure and pre- 
occupation of work, coming into the little office room 
of the *D. ly. Society, the Swami would break forth 
into a passionate appeal to his beloved students, 
urging them with fiery words, to root out all traces 
of self and of personal considerations and give them- 
selves wholly to the noble ideal of service of the 
world. He would thrillingly depict to them the 
glory of ‘selfless service' as the greatest and grandest 
of all Yogas, the highest Yagna and worship of the 
Almighty. Aspirant-like, they would at times feel 
dismayed at the endlessness and vastness of hufnan 
problems and suffering, and considering their own 
insignificance, begin to think that service and help 
of humanity was beyond the scope of mere man 
and perhaps meant only for divine agency. Per- 
ceiving their dejection, the Swami would cheer their 
drooping hearts with the emphatic assurance that a 
life spent in the cause of universal service was never 
a failure. He would stir them up by saying, “Never 
mind whether realisation comes or not. Put forth 
every effort at attaining ethical improvement to 
render yourselves perfect for the service of Man. 
See the God in Man. lyook upon man as God. If 
your conception of Qod includes the idea that He is 
All-Pervading, then why can't you see Him in all 
creatures ? What makes you hesitate in translating 
your belief into action ? You will have to give up 
such notions that He is available only behind locked 
doors and closed eyes. First feel His presence in 
everyone, everything you see and serve, then see 
whether or not He shines of His own accord in the 
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chambers of your heart. When the heart is not 
yet free of all impurity and the lower nature rid of 
its dross, how can spiritual experience come to you ? 
Until you have rendered your nature perfect, is it 
possible to realize the truth of a being, who is the 
very Essence of perfection? First root out egoism, 
anger, hatred, greed and duplicity, by sincere selfless 
service. Even if you manage to do some little good 
to ten human beings, if you succeed in destro^'ing 
one evil trait completely and develop fully a single 
noble virtue, feel certain 3’’our life has not been lived 
in vain. That is more than what ten people in a 
million ever achieve. What if you do not have 
Samadhi and Sakshatkar ! 

And then, ‘'Cheer yourselves up ! Apply heart 
and soul to this work. I guarantee that you will 
feel blessed and happy. Feel not dissatisfied with 
your lot or be downcast about 3^aur progress. Act 
up to my word. Have I no thought about your 
spiritual welfare ? Why, if you could only know 
you will see that day and night, every moment my 
heart is fluttering with concern over your well-being.'' 

Yet another day, the Swami spoke his mind to 
me and said, “I grieve to find that, many a time, my 
own students fail to catch my meaning, when I urge 
them to dedicate their very lives to the cause of 

selfless service. In no way do I mean them to 

neglect personal Sadhana in the name of other work. 
Systematic Sadhan at a set period daily in the earl}^ 
morning and at evening twilight, is not at all in- 
compatible with active work during the ^ rest of 

the day. The point I stress is that even the work 
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should become spiritual Sadhan by the adoption 
of the Bhav of Akarta, Ahhokia, or of Ishwar-arpan 
and Nimitta-matram aham. Then the entire daily 
activity will form a worship. Their lives will 
brighten up into an effulgent light offered daily to 
the manifest Virat. The}^ will be slowdy but surely 
transformed. How many pious householders are 
even now diligently practising systematic Sadhana 
together with their social duties ! If you, rational 
youths, do not see the logic and psychology of the 
powerful influence that our . mental attitude and 
suggestion exert on all actions, how then do you 
expect the masses and the laymen to understand the 
theory or philosophy of Karma-yoga ? Leave off 
queer preconceived notions of what Sadhana is and 
what it is not. All selfless activity, reverentially 
done, constitutes highest Sadhana. If you practise 
doing all work in the spirit of w'orship, there cannot 
.be any feeling of despondency at all.” 

At the same time, no one could be more con- 
siderate and sympathetic than the vSwami, did he 
but perceive that any student was really disturbed 
in mind due to some reason or other. To such, he 
at once forbade the doing of any work and asked 
him to pass a few days in complete freedom from any 
pre-occupation and in any sort of recreation they 
felt urged to have. In my own case once, due to 
some mental conflict, I became so very depressed 
and confused that he perceived it at a glance. He 
at once asked me to stop all work and have all the 
time I wanted entirely to myself. I then roamed 
about in the w^oods, drank in the silence and the calm 
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of sequestered spots on the hillside, let my dis- 
turbing thoughts flow oiit freely and have their play, 
and thus completely regained my equanimity within 
a couple of days of sweet solitude and prayer. 

The Swami, it has been seen, has therefore to 
concern himself (iver the spiritual and mental health 
or illness as well, of this ‘immediate family circle', 
of aspirants, students and workers of his. Apart 
from this, there is also the band of earnest seekers in 
distant Latvia, Yugoslavia, etc., that looks with great 
filial affection and reverence upon the Swami, having 
trustfully placed the reins of spiritual life in his 
guiding hands. To their problems, queries and 
requests too, the Swami is obliged to lend his atten- 
tion very frequently. 

So now, a great mass of humanity longing for 
peace and happiness in the midst of disharmony, 
strife and fear, find in the benign saintly “Sivanand 
Swami of Anandkutir" as he is generally known to 
all the people in and about Rikhikesh, a paternal 
soul dearer than their own kin. Ceaselessly minister- 
ing to the needs of these struggling thousands, the 
Swami has come to be an indispensable guiding and 
enlightening factor in the lives of so very many, 
both in and outside India. Through his gentle words 
of cheer, inspiration and instruction, he refreshes the 
common man and enables him to carry on his daily 
round of tasks with an altered vision and a renewed 
reverential spirit. His short encouraging admoni- 
tions in the pages of popular magazines, through 
brief leaflets, various free pamphlets and occasional 
booklets, make up the several ways of this universal 
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ministry of his. They form, as it were, the branches 
and foliage to afford shade and cool to the multitude 
that resorts to this 'Great Tree* of Life. 

Ill 

Those of a fundamentally religious and spiritual 
temperament, that have made Sadhan the sole aim 
of their lives, find in the Swami a perennial fount 
of spiritual light and wisdom. Here, his books 
embody, as it were, the stream that has its origin in 
his own earnest spiritual life and his deep-living 
experience. Through the medium of his books, the 
Swami has made available to the seeker, the choicest 
of spiritual lessons and teachings to the world at 
large. And to the thirsty and serious Sadhak in 
particular, he has become a silent teacher, speaking 
from the pages of his works, an invisible companion 
guiding and directing through the written word. 

Throwing a flood of light upon the hidden 
intricacies . of the mind, laying bare the subtle, yet 
powerful, machination of Maya^ pointing out the 
numerous pitfalls on the spiritual path and the 
means to avoid them, the Swami*s eminently prac- 
tical counsels, directions, hints and instructions are 
proving a tremendous help to the aspirant on the 
rugged path. The various obstacles in the Sadhan a 
are discussed and methods suggested and elaborated 
to overcome them, methods that are meant to suit 
different aspirants of diverse temperaments and 
capacities. Thus, for instance, one will find in the 
Swami's directions for achieving any desired state 
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as well as overcoming any given obstacle, the several 
methods classified as Bhakta’s method, the Gnani’s 
method. Yogi’s method ; then again the psychic, 
the positive, the negative, one of denying and 
ignoring a condition, and the method of prayer, etc. 
In this way, this stream of practical spiritual \yiSdom 
that has flowed forth from the Swami’s ripe spiritual 
life is acclaimed as a veritable ‘Fount of Life for the 
aspirant world to refresh itself. The personal help 
which he renders to all Sadhaks, the Kirtan class 
he holds, the two ‘Sadhan Weeks’ are two or three 
distinctive channels by which he infuses aspiration 
and resoluteness into Sadhaks and augments their 
will to development. On these occasions, he re- 
charges their hearts with his fiery utterances. A 
quickening impulse is imparted to all that contact 
with him during these occasions. 

As such, the world has come to find in the Swami 
the embodiment of twin blessings, the dual aspect 
of a shelter and source of courage to feverish, fear- 
ridden man and a vitalizing factor to the actual 
Sadhak world. 



Chapter XIII— THE WORLD : AS HE 
BEHOLDS IT 


“Appearance in this universe will remain as funda- 
mental as ever, but the view-point ivill change 
for the sage.’’ 

‘Siva’. 

It is the popular conception, as well as the snug 
assumption, of the mere theorist that, to think on 
strict Vedantic lines, is to regard the external world 
as a purely self-created illusion, non-existent in fact. 
It simply isn't there at all. As such, wisdom con- 
sists in just ignoring it completely. But, should the 
world exhibit symptoms of ignoring him, then God 
help the poor world ! For that would immediately 
rouse his ire and put our Vedantin into a fighting 
mood. 

In other words, present day Vedanta has more 
or less come to be a method of saying to the long- 
suffering world, “Hi ! lyook here. I’ll call you all 
the nasty names ever invented by man and deny 
you even the elementary right to ‘be,’ and in re- 
turn you give me everything beautiful and nice that 
you have to give.” And all that one receives, one 
readily appropriates without so much as a word of 
gratitude or of thanks. For, in sooth, who is to 
thank whom ? Verily nothing exists for anyone to 
thank any other. There is neither subject nor 
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object, neither help nor gratitude. Fine and ele- 
vating philosophy this — all claim and no obligation. 
Very much like the lottery and the lucky-dip ih 
the carnival, if you please, where it is all-prize-no- 
blank. Also there is nothing for which I need be 
answerable to anyone because there is none besides 
‘I.' 

Rev^'erse the above-mentioned attitude and view- 
point and you have a fair idea of the Swami's outlook 
on the world,** If the former outlook ignores the 
world with a lofty * Kevaloham, Kevaloham/ the 
Swami ignores himself and recognises the whole 
world as the Eternal Living Reality, the Grandest, 
the most Sublime Truth ! His Sadhan would seem 
to efface his own entity in an unreserved dedication 
before the altar of divinity manifest as the visible 
cosmos. He does not seek to make it evaporate 
into an airy nothing with two convenient sentences 
from the ever-available scriptures. 

Now, the Swami is an Adwaita Vedaniin, Very 
true. He is a follower of Sri Sankara's Kevala 
Adwaita Philosophy. Quite so. Brahma Satyam, 
Jegat mityam ; correct this too. But for all this, 
the Swami is not a dry maya-vadin or miiya-vadin. 
Most emphatically 'No.' 


Here 1 would make this much clear to the reader. The view 
put forward is chiefly wliat I could make out from my observation of 
the Swami, hj^ • conduct and his talks with me and others. Just this 
and no more. It does not necessarily sum up the whole vision of his, 
for to state exactly the latter’s outlook and vision, none but he alone 
is competent. This much one might safely assume, namely, that what 
has been presented above, forms one of the most salient elements in his 
spiritualised vision. 
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Doubtless the falsity of all phenomenon, is 
conclusive before Reality, but so long as one con- 
tinues in an embodied state and physically, at any 
rate, receives the salt and sugar of this earth, the 
pain and sorrows of the world would very well be 
real enough to justify a degree of disinterested and 
selfless activity on one*s part. For realisation surely 
does not cause horns to sprout up overnight upon 
one's head nor does it make the solar and allied 
systems disintegrate, dissolve into nebulosity and 
vanish from sight. No instantaneous electronisation 
of all geographical phenomena takes place. The 

Swami once wrote the A bhava or Nasha 

of Jegat does not mean the annihilation of the 

mountains, lakes and trees The blade of 

grass remains the same blade of grass, hichu-kata 
will sting as before, the 8-30 Down Express continue 
to run as usual and the Dixits and Danuniamas, the 
railway-rates and ration-cards, evoke the same 
laughter and tears as before. 

But what then happens to the world. Rather 
ask what happens to the seer, for it is there that 
whole revolution is wrought. The physical pheno- 
mena remain as before but to the enlightened one 
'the world,' (his experience of it), as he knew it, ceases 
to be, and everything now stands enmantled by a 
shining vesture of divine effulgence, hitherto in- 
visible to his normal vision. A new spiritualised 
vision is vouchsafed to the fortunate soul and the 
ordinary sense perception and mentative awareness 
of the world is now replaced by a fundamental 
direct intuitional experience. 
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Therefore it is not the verbal denial of the world 
that will take one anywhere, but only earnest effort 
to acquire this purified supra-mundane vision. 
Phenomena are the spectrum band of the Eternal 
Effulgence, the self-sufficient' fact of the Supreme 
Being, flashed through the prism of His own in- 
scrutable Power, and He is ever fully and blissfully 
conscious of this transcendental magic of His. 
Mouthing the customary Mahavakyas and trotting 
out quotations will not reduce the cosmos to non- 
existent nihility. 

Thus, instead of thinking ‘‘whatever exists simply 
does not exist*', the Swami has unceasingly en- 
deavoured to feel that “whatever exists is naught 
else but That Itself." To him all is manifest Virat, 
the visible expression or, as the great Bavarian 
mystic put it, “the Visible Signature and Seal" of 
the Spirit Almighty. Beholding the Universe as 
divinity itself, one's existence becomes a literal 
living, moving and having one's being in Truth 
Itself. Where then arises any need for a shying 
and shrinking from any sort of spontaneous, motive- 
less activity ? P'or it is but the perception of object 
as something distinct from and opposed to the 
Eternal Reality that forms the genesis of all pain 
and fear of bondage. Could you but behold every- 
thing as Truth itself, then you live Freedom, 

And when one comes to see everything about 
him in this light, then it inevitably follows that his 
speech and actions begin to reflect this inward 
experience. They become wafts to the inward bloom 
of awareness of the divine presence. 
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The Swami's life now appears to be an un- 
broken adoration of the Virat in its all-pervasive 
expressed form. His instinctive humility at all 
times, his deep reverence to all creatures, his absolute 
and immediate trust in any and every person, his 
utter inability to see anything as bad or evil, are all 
the unmistakable, natural outcome of his beholding 
divinity in all humanity. As a matter of fact, I 
found that he is incapable of uttering a single harsh 
word to anybody. And I doubt if anyone has ever 
seen him to be angry, though I have known him to 
have been subjected on occasions to the gravest 
degree of provocation. 

Ivikewise exhuberant praise and scathing cri- 
ticism, both leave him uninfluenced, with the same 
apparently interested smile upon his face. And, at 
times, he will behave in one and the same manner 
with persons of all types, men, women, aged persons 
and children, a pahadi as well as a stylish city-man 
from Delhi. So much so that, it will appear quite 
puzzling to the chance observer, who as like as not 
will take it to be some strange absent-mindedness 
on the part of the Sw-ami. Sometimes again his 
reception of an extremely degenerate man will be 
the same as his reception of a Mahatma of eminence. 
His feeling towards insects and animals is unique. 
From the annoying mosquito to the highest educated 
and highest placed of men, everything is vdewed 
with this uniform same-sightedness or equal v’^ision. 

The result of it all is that, whether he wishes it 
or not, he cannot but be up and doing in serving 
everyone around him in as many ways as he can 
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conceive of. He has always to worship this Virai 
of a million aspects, the visible world. To properly 
understand this, one has to see the Swami .engaged 
in this never-ending occupation in ever ^ so many 
different ways. This has made some of his more 
orthodox V brethren to take him for a busy-body, 
one who has given unjustifiable precedence to acti- 
vity or Karma to the detriment of Jnan. 

But strange as it seems, they have completely 
missed the mark. Here is no question of neglecting 
one thing or preferring another, but instead, a case 
of spontaneous and irresistible living of an ex- 
perience, an experience become permanent and 
habitual. Let us say, it is something like the full 
and hearty laughter welling up from a person that 
has become filled to overflowing with extreme joy. 
How can such a person avoid giving expression to 
his bliss in joyous laughter? Or say, can a bow be 
drawn over a violin, expert fingers run over harp- 
strings and yet produce no melody ? Would you 
blow into a flute and expect it to remain dumb ? 
Vain and thrice illogical it were to carp at it for the 
sweet notes that issue forth from it. What wisdom 
to revile the rose for giving out fragrance and the 
sweet incense-stick for rising up in curls of warm 
and fleecy aroma ! 

Real Vedanta y therefore, can never make a man 
narrow or self-centred, for it is a process of infinite 
expansion^ of consciousness and not of contraction. 
The Swami would assert that the test of real Adwaita 
Bhav was the dest^ftction of the last vestige of 
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selfishness and the development of Vishwa-Prem, 
Cosmic I^ove. 

To. feel all creation as one's own and to destroy 
all barriers that separate man from man, wonld 
result from a rational practice of Vedant. No idea 
of differentiation, of superiority and inferiority can 
remain when the feeling becomes, ''Isavasyam 
idam saryam*' 

The call of the Swami to man, is to ‘'develop 
Vishwa-Prem, all-embracing, all-inclusive love."^ 
His. urge is, “Unite with all. Separation is death. 
Unity is life. Each creature that moves and breathes 
in this world, brings a message from the Lord — the 
message that He is the Source of Life, He is the 
Existence Absolute, that in Him all beings live, 

move and have their being Have 

A Vision Of The Infinite In Nature. Behold 
The Immortal Self Everywhere.'" 

Grand ! and yet again GRAND, this. Which 
other truth would man want ? What other maxim 
or motto would anyone look about for ? To sincerely 
endeavour to behold the Self everywhere, to view 
all creatures as the Lord Himself, I should call this 
the most practical and blissful Vedant, This would 
truly become the ‘eternal life in the Atman, the life 
in the spirit,' When heaven can come on earth for 
you by acquiring such a vision, by love and service 
of the visible Lord, the manifest Self, where then 
the need to try to find the Self elsewhere in an after- 
life ? To live on these lines would at once mean 
coming out of the murky darkness of the self-world 
into the resplendence of a Divine Life and as H. V. 

7 
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Morgan terms it, "begin to walk the Pathway of 
Blessedness." 

God, the Great Sweet Almighty, the Eternal 
One is ever HERE and HEAVEN, is in and all about 
you, right Now in every moment of your life ! 



Chapter XIV— HIS DESTINED ROLE 


In the religious and social history of this land 
of ours, this land of the Vedas and Varnashrama, 
one phenomenon is witnessed recurring periodically 
through the past centuries. Time to time the great 
vision of the ancient seers, the eternal verities of 
religion and spiritual life, (recorded as they are in 
the sacred tongue, the classical Sanskrit language) 
becomes confined within the circle of a narrow 
oligarchy of the upper orthodox class. The scriptures, 
being inaccessible to the unlearned and the illiterate, 
becomes the exclusive monopoly of the Sanskrit- 
knowing higher class and the majority degenerates 
gradually into indifference and superstition. A vast 
section of people toiling day and night for a liveli- 
hood, has neither the energy to make a serious 
study and master Sanskrit nor gets the time to sit 
long hours at the feet of the Pundit to get enlightened. 
Thus they lose touch with the contents of sacred 
literature and the orthodox section come to acquire 
a sort of tyrannical hold over the masses on all 
questions bearing on God, ethics and after-life. 

At such junctures, there invariably appears on 
the scene, a person inspired by lofty ideals, who, 
perceiving the widening gulf that is created between 
him and the people, at once sets about ^bridging’ it 
in the way best suited to the particular occasion. 
He applies himself to bringing out the choicest gems 
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of religion in the language of the people, in a manner 
acceptable to popular taste and to the need of the 
hour. Getting into their midst the message of 
beauty and hope in a form, they can easily under- 
stand, the people turn round and eagerly grasp their 
heritage again and at once find their lives trans- 
formed by it. Thus responding to the rousing 
message of this people’s man, there takes place a 
general awakening in society. 

Laughed at by the learned, condemned by the 
orthodox and ridiculed by the sceptic, these few 
far-sighted ones disinterestedly rendered their service 
to the people. Sri Jnan-dev thus gave his peerless 
Gita and other works to the Maharashtra (even as 
much later Dr. Besant did to the anglicised youth 
of the southern provinces) while Eknath Maharaj 
brought the great Bhagavat to the homes of the 
people innocent' of Sanskrit. The brave-hearted 
Potana, the genius of Sant Tulsidas and Kambar of 
sacred memory, brought the precious gems of the 
Ramayana to the doors of the humblest in Andhra- 
desa, Hindustan and Tamilnad respectively. They 
have become household words there and have come 
to be well known in all the land. Lakshmishakavi 
and Moropant have done like services to the Kannada 
and Marathi people with their exquisite Kavyas 
rendering the sacred Mahabharatha in the vernacular. 
Likewise the lofty thoughts of the Vedanta are now 
available to all in the Vichar-Sagar of Nischaldas. 

Coming to the present era, a similar situation 
had begun to develop ; but this time it was rendered 
very queer by a singular irony of Fate. Doubtless 
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history repeats itself, but Providence is sometimes 
apt to exhibit a strange humour and thus this time, 
she made it repeat itself with a funny twist in it. 
What distinguished the present mass from previous 
history, was that instead of the unlearned masses 
being deprived of and estranged from God and re- 
ligion, this time the once orthodox upper class, the 
once jealous custodians of the scriptures, themselves 
now fell a prey to the advent of new ideas and ideals 
from the Occident. Sanskrit was relegated over- 
night to the dust of the antiquary's shelf. Loyalty 
.to religion, tradition, and time-honoured social 
customs came to be regarded as something not quite 
‘in fashion' for which one had to make an apology. 
The intelligentsia were the first victims to the baneful 
educational policy of the East India Company, whose 
avowed and openly admitted policy it was to 
“gradually and eventually render the English tongue 
into the general language for the nation." 

The systematic adoption of English as the 
medium of instruction following Lord Macaulay's 
Minute of 1835, converted the once exclusive cus- 
todians of Sanskrit lore into a new English-knowing 
educated class that supplied the Company with 
qualified scribes, interpreters, assistants, etc. Later 
under the Crown, they became the bench clerks, the 
camp clerks of the civilians, revenue clerks, ac- 
countants, etc. So now that little section which had 
the key to the land's culture in its keeping, had 
shelved Sanskrit learning, forgotten the Shastras, 
lost contact with all original tradition and fiegun to 
get anglicised by bounds. The treasurers themselves 
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neglected the treasury and the wealth that it con- 
tained ! How this affected society in general may be 
imagined ! 

This time therefore, the role of reviver and re- 
claimer of scriptural knowledge and of spiritual life, 
devolved upon one who was himself of this new class. 
And the irony of it all lay in the fact that he had 
necessarily to do his work in the very language that 
had brought on the decadence which he was to 
arrest. For the historical malady was not, in the 
present case, confined to any particular linguistic 
province or region like Maharashtra, 
Andhradesa or Tamilnad, but was epidemic through 
the length and breadth of Bharathavarsha. The 
rulers* language had been very generously wide- 
spread in its benign mischief. This made the prob- 
lem assume a form distinctively peculiar to India, 
possessing as she does, a dozen different vernaculars, 
with widely divergent scripts. These regional ver- 
naculars were restricted in their scope and to tackle 
the problem through any one of them, would mean a 
failure to reach and cover the entire seat of the 
trouble. And so, even as the burnt shoe-leather 
served the shoe-bite of the simple villager or as the 
auto-vaccine that the modern physician prepared 
from the body of the patient himself, this 'case* 
called for medication on like lines. Providence con- 
sequently chose an educated and somewhat angli- 
cised apostle to resuscitate the Indian genius. The 
very factor that had been largely responsible in 
bringing on the malady, now became the medium of 
doing this work of restoration. The Swami set 
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himself to broadcast the truths of Religion and 
Spirituality in English, to a people who had gradually 
begun, to feel that as a sort of second mother tongue. 

Writing in simple and easy English, the Swami 
commenced systematically spreading into every nook 
and corner of the land, the neglected and discarded 
principles of divine-living, the living of a 'Life in the 
Spirit’ on earth. Ceaselessly and tirelessly the 
Swami has striven to hammer into a self-forgetful 
people, the precious ideas and ideals that had been 
pushed out of their ken by the inroads of an Oc- 
cidental culture. For, in effect the harm had not 
stopped with a mere decay of the nation’s literature^ 
but there had poured over the land a host of ideas 
and customs entirely detrimental and antagonistic 
to the indigenous culture and the spiritual genius 
of the nation. The whole outlook of the nation was 
turning commercial and mercenary. Those remote 
remnants of the orthodox community that remained 
untouched by the foreign 'infection’, retained the old 
traditions merely as a paying profession, specializing 
in astrology, astronomy, etc., and in the performance 
of formal rites and ceremonies, as Purohits or Shastries; 
else they were Pundits versed in debate and grammar. 
Spirituality everywhere came to be at a sad discount. 

By making use of every possible method and 
every available avenue, the Swami flooded' the land 
with spiritual knowledge. He acquainted thousands 
with the life-giving facts and details of spiritual life, 
God, Religion, Morality and Right conduct^ (DAayma). 
The truths locked up in Devanagar began to be 
boldly broadcast to all in a style of English, so simple 
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and so direct that, even a high school lad in his teens 
could understand it without difficulty at the first 
perusal. Since nearly a decade and a half, he has 
been bringing the Upaniskads, the Tantras, the Yoga, 
Sutras, the Bhagavat, the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharatha, Gita, and the Yoga-vasishta to the light 
of day again. Through his efforts the vital subject 
of Brahmacharya has regained its legitimate place 
in the knowledge of the youth and student population 
of the country. The living of the householders’ 
life upon very idealistic lines, was advocated with 
considerable success through his works. Very many 
householders are themselves living testimonies to 
this fact . now. The ideal of the highest Goal of 
Life — of God-Realization — the only real purpose of 
human birth, he has constantly raised up before the 
nation’s eyes. The details of the various kinds of 
practical Sadhanas to achieve this end, the Swami 
patiently and pains-takingly collected, classified and 
arranged, gave to the world in his own inimitable 
direct, forceful and clear style. In this destined 
role of his as disseminater of spiritual knowledge 
and awakener of the masses, the Swami has come to 
be known by all for his enthusiastic propagation of 
purely non-sectarian universal ideas of the most 
tolerant and all-embracing character, comprising the 
truths common to the major religions of the world. 
This then has been his life’s work, the part given 
to his share in the nation’s destiny by the Benign 
Powers that ever watchfully guide, control and shape 
the course of all things on this terrestrial plane. 
How far he has succeeded in his work is patent to 
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any observer. It is apparent in the almost nation- 
wide awakening that has gradually taken place 
among all sections of the public. His dynamic and 
indefatigable dissemination and propaganda, has 
specially had a strong effect upon the middle and the 
uppermiddle classes that were rapidly becoming 
unduly westernised. They have been brought back 
to a proper apprisal of the worth and beauty of their 
own religious and cultural heritage. 

II 

Prejudices always persist with obstinacy and deep- 
rooted convictions die hard. It is the settled notion 
even now, •with a small bigoted section that scriptural 
lore should not be communicated to all and sundry 
and least of all in a language coming from across the 
seas ; for anything foreign is unholy according to 
their manner of thinking. Therefore the Swami's 
wholesale propagation and popularization of religion 
and spirituality in the ‘mlechha' language, has come 
in for no mean measure of adverse criticism and 
comment. Also that he, being a sanyasin, should 
engage in such ceaseless activities, is looked upon 
with keen disapproval by very many. 

What is the reception that ridicule and censure 
get at his hands ? No reception at all. For, in truth 
the Swami has no time to give his ear to purposeless 
caption of a kind that will see a waste of time and 
labour or the infatuation of a doting widower even 
in the marmorean splendour of a Taj. An unruffled in- 
difference marks the Swami's stand. This is due to 
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the fact that despite his stead-fast belief in and 
reverence to the traditions and beliefs of the land 
the Swami is at the same time an unhesitating re- 
former when necessity arises. Where he sees that a 
custom or condition has outlived its purpose, he will 
lug all sentimental ballast overboard and set about 
with an effective scalpel. He would remark, ‘'There 
is no sense in covering up and clinging to social and 
religious perversities. A rational open-mindedness 
and adaptability are quite necessary in the interest 
of progress. God did not intend man to stagnate 
at any stage of his evolution. A sane re-organisation 
and modification of ideas and conduct, need not imply 
a loss of veneration to the ideal and the essential 
principles underlying. In some extreme dases, even 
a thorough and drastic overhauling becomes im- 
perative.'' 

Or again, “Be catholic and liberal in your views. 
Expand. Ignore trifles. Rise above all petty customs, 
ceremonies, touchisms, kitchenisms and markisms. 
lyook to the internal fundamentals or essentials." 

Manu-smriti is good, Varnashrama-dharma is to 
be respected, and Dharma-shastras are to be followed ; 
but at the same time, things have changed vastly, 
the special needs of the hour demand the interpre- 
tation of old laws in a newer light. So for instance 
we find that the Swami's conception of Sanyasa and 
the task before Sanyasins, is sharply at variance with 
that of the more rigid section of that fraternity. The 
misconception that the dignity of the orange robe, 
implied a sort of intellectual and physical hiberna- 
tion, as a contrast to the scramble and rush of the 
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rest of the world', the Swami has no patience to 
tolerate. He seeks to make Sanyasins dynamic 
servants and educators of humanity. He would ask 
Sanyasins to develop their talents in every way with 
the aim of being of maximum use to others. Thus 
in his view to learn medicine, physical culture and 
hygiene, a knowledge of journalism, public speaking, 
music etc., are in no way incompatible or detrimental 
to Sanyas. A Sanyasin ought to be a many sided 
example for different people to copy. He must aim at 
an all-round development in the interest of selfless 
service. The ideal of a cave-life is not for the modern 
era. 

In his recent article on world peace, he even goes 
so far as to say that monks must come out boldly 
and take up the task of guiding and advising the 
administrators of the land, for on the latter’s actions, 
the welfare of the people depends. Moreover as the 
Swami makes it clear, the monks are the only whole- 
timed class that can dedicate its life to creating a 
new era and a new world order. They are the right 
people to create a new spiritual atmosphere of peace. 
They can do more solid good to the world than any 
other section of society. The great propounder of 
Mayavada, Sri Sankara, is himself witness to this by 
the solid enduring work that he did within the short 
brilliant life of his. Therefore the Swami’s call has 
been, ''Sanyasins ! Wake up ! Come out of your ruts. 
Organise. Play your legitimate part in the modern 
world. Move with the times. Do not become 
fossilised through fantastic misconception.” 

The special reason for his desire to overhaul the 
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Sanyasin community is because he sees therein an 
array of manpower that possesses the greatest scope 
for such activity being unfettered by any necessity 
of toiling all the time for livelihood. 

Dealing with the follies of ‘genteel' society, the 
Swami descends upon, them with a frank and un- 
sparing pen. He does not mince matters a bit. 
The prevailing stigmas of untouchability, child- 
marriages, juvenile immorality, the shocking extent 
of illiteracy, the dowry system, the meaningless 
waste of money during marriages and other cere- 
monies etc., meet with the most scathing condem- 
nation at his hands. He is striving by every possible 
means to flush society of these evils. 

At times he has said, 'Hf your daughter is born 
with definite Samskars of dispassion and service, then 
give her good education and train her up. Let her 
choose her own line of life. Do not force her into 
wedlock. In such exceptional cases you must be 
bold and rational. Do not always be a slave to 
social customs." 

At another time, he spiritedly remarked, "Can 
you do any magnanimous work if you bother about 
absurd trifles ? Can you protect religion if you break 
your heads over the petty question of food and drink ? 
Just imagine how ridiculous it looks. If there are 
ten brahmins in a Dharmasala, there will be ten 
different kitchens ! One sub-caste will not eat with 
another sub-caste. Break down all such senseless 
barriers ruthlessly." 

To reclaim the untouchable, to banish illiteracy, 
to strive to educate and train even the lowest and 
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work for establishing national institutions, are some 
of the services he ardently wishes to do for 
society. 

Now, the keynote of his life's work being that 
of spiritual awakening, wherein do these things come 
in ? Where does this aspect fit into his main work ? 
I did not have to seek far for an answer. For, 
before there can be any real spiritual growth and 
progress, certain conditions and the practice of 
certain cardinal virtues are primarily essential. A 
reasonable sense of security, private as well as public, 
a fair measure of vocational knowledge that would 
enable one to eke out an honest living and have 
financial independence, an atmosphere of peace and 
stability in the land and a high degree of national 
health are all necessary, if the people are to be made 
to take active interest in things spiritual. Else how 
can higher truths and facts appeal to anyone when 
there is chaos in the country and their minds are 
perturbed with problems of sufficient food, clothing 
and other bare necessaries of life ? Further, spiritual 
development means the attainment of Love, Unity, 
tolerance and same-sightedness. Unless you break 
the petty, selfish, barriers of caste, subcaste, com- 
munity etc., and make an attempt to prepare the 
ground, spiritual life will remain but a sham. 
Consequently the religious preacher and the spiritual 
awakener has also to be something of a reformer. 
These two aspects co-ordinate in the Swami, who 
performs both functions in such a way that the 
ultimate emphasis always is upon the adhyaimic 
side. 
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Besides the above two facts, another point that 
seems to me as particularly significant, is this. The 
Swami appears to be the logical and inevitable 
sequence in the work of revival of the Sanatana 
dharma that Providence had started to do. Hinduism 
had to be made a vibrant aggressive religion, a living 
force, that India might take up the role of Spiritual 
Mother to the world of To-morrow. In a humble 
hut, in a remote rural area of Bengal, the initial 
impulse of a revived Hinduism first throbbed nearly 
a hundred years ago. This vibrant dynamo of two 
thousand years of spirituality and culture, trans- 
formed itself into a tremendous brilliant flash that 
electrified the youth of the land and roused the 
nation from its age-old torpor and attitude of som- 
nolent heedlessness towards its spiritual heritage. 
But ere the awakened India could fully rub off the 
effects of slumber and look up, the lightning flashed 
and had passed ; for To ! the meteoric career of the 
lion-hearted monk was as brief as it was brilliant. 
The tide had turned and a new flow had commenced 
but it had to continue, it had to keep up the same 
volume and force ! Thus, to fully wake up the 
people into a state of active, positive and practical 
spirituality, became the vigorous task of the Swami, 
and wise destiny would not have made a better 
choice. For the Swami seems to me to be specially 
sifted out for this task, being as he is a person who 
does not appear to know what rest or repose is and 
fatigue seems to be almost foreign to his nature. 
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The nation has in him a mighty wave billowing at 
the crest of the refluent surge of its awakened, re- 
ligious consciousness. 



Chapter XV— THE ONLY WORSHIP 
I KNOW * 


*T know no other God, no other worship, save the service 
of aspirants and seekers. To be of help to them 
is my highest yoga, highest realization, 
everything. * * — ■' Siva . * 

The melodious clap of vibrant cymbals, the 
resounding clang of resonant bells, the peculiarly 
soothing odour of burning camphor, the Arati waved 
with rhythmic movements before the deity and the 
chanting of sacred texts with scientific intonation ; 
these are at once the worship of the devout Hindu 
everywhere in India from Cape to Kailas. The 
imposing high priest before the Sacred Blaze, the 
orderly assembly of gowned and capped votaries, 
beautiful chants from the holy Zend-avesta glorifying 
the great Ahura Mazda — this way the orthodox 
Parsi worships. Likewise, the knelt Christian offers 
his heart's adoration with a silent sign of the Cross 
and a whispered ‘Our Father', while bright candles 
light up the Lord's Altar and the solemn, sonorous 
notes of the organ sweeps forth into an elevating 
hymn ; while elsewhere, facing West, bent in the 
rapt pose of the suppliant, the ardent child of Islam 
panegyrizes the One God, the All-merciful, The 
Great, lifting his face now and then towards the 
nimbar in the mosque, with its profusion of flowers 
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and the rich perfume of incense. Thus in temple 
at the altar, church and mosque, variously does man 
offer his worship to the Divine. 

Even so, the blessed one who has his inner vision 
illumined by the grace of the Supreme, has a mode 
of worship distinctly his own. Thus the Swami’s 
exalted method of worship has, in its outward form, 
taken the shape of The Divine Eife Society. 

The great worship the Swami recognises, is the 
awakening of all beings to the consciousness of their 
essential Divine origin. This is real Divine WoTship.' 
As the yogi Shuddhananda Bharathiar once wrote, 
the Swami holds that '‘the real* service of Man is to 
awaken consciousness of God in man and make him 
God-man. All else are only fractions of this service.'" 

In this divine drama of Eife, in this Eternal 
Play of creation, preservation and destruction, 
Man is held in thrall due to forgetfulness of his real 
nature. To draw out the Divinity dormant in 
Humanity, to lift up and rend the obscuring veil of 
Maya and enable all to behold themselves as Im- 
mortal Souls, forms the prime motive of the Swami's 
activities. It is the genesis behind, the immediate 
fact of, as well as, the ultimate ideal of the Institution 
(the D.E.S.) that we now have. 

The process, the technic and the accessories of 
conventional worship such as flower-offering, hymn- 
ing, Arati, incense and light etc., are here present 
in the exalted worship of this seer in a quite different 
form. The unique paraphernalia of his life-long 
Divine worship the Swami has in his invaluable 
enlightening books, his precious pa;nphlets of great 
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practical help, inspiring articles and the informative 
and revealing correspondence that he has with 
thousands of eager aspirants. Each book of his is, 
as it were, a garland offered to his Deity, each booklet 
a fragrant little blossom and the continuous stream 
of elevating articles is even as the trail of holy in- 
« cense. The constant flow of his letters of encourage- 
ment, assurance, enlightenment, guidance, instruction 
and advice constitutes, (so I love to think) a per- 
petual paean, a joyous Hosanna of this illumined 
votary. * 

And the several branches* of this institution, 
and the little groups of selfless workers that partake 
in this work ? They too are so many fortunate 
assistants in this blessed Vishwa Pooja. 

II 

The special altar of this cosmic worshipper 
aeems to be the thrice blessed ashram perched on the 
slope of a hill rising up right from the very bank 
of the sacred river, and overlooking some of the 
most beautiful scenery of these parts. Here visiting 
aspirants, resident Sadhaks, guests, acquaintances, 
admirers, devotees, passing pilgrims and patients 
are all served with this bhav. Particularly during 
occasions like the Sadhana weeks and other periodical 
celebrations, the Swami and the workers give them- 
selves up unsparingly to such service. 

People come to the well known Anand-Kutir 
with the devout desire of getting 'darshan' and 
'ashirmd* of this 'Mahatma*, and to their surprise 
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and confusion, find themselves confronted by a 
stately, stalwart Sadhu, who behaves as if it is he 
that has come eager for their darshan. Notwith- 
standing the unmistakable atmosphere of serenity 
and dignity that pervades his presence, his every 
movement, word and action appear to say, am 
your Sevak.** 

It is an altogether unprecedented sight to see 
the Swami himself personally attend upon guests 
and visitors that happen to stop at the ashram, A 
seer of great repute, a writer of well-nigh international 
repute, a teacher ^.nd reformer of nation-wide re- 
nown and on top of it, the Founder and head of a 
great organisation, the Swami seems quite oblivious 
of these facts and is aware of himself only as the 
cospiic servant and worshipper. 

Thus when a dozen willing students of his are 
ready to hasten to serve him at a single* word, you 
find that at times even before a cup of milk could 
be got ready for a tired guest, the Swami ’ himself 
comes up with milk from his room and added to it 
a few fruits as well, in his little white bag. If he 
saw that a visitor is of a naturally shy or reserved 
temperament and felt delicate to make knowm his 
needs, then the Swami anticipated his every need 
and an ashramite was directed to attend to all his 
wants even before he asked for anything. When he 
comes up for his evening walk, the Swami is always 
in the habit of carrying with him some fruit, some 
little tit-bit or perhaps an interesting book which 
he will take to the room of anyone to whom he 
would give it. At times while on his way to his room 
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at mid-day, happening to see some Sadhu being 
served with hhikshd by an ashramite the Swami 
would stop there to drive away the monkeys and to 
pour water for the Sadhu to wash his hands. ‘On 
such occasions, remonstrances are of no earthly 
avail. And should any devotee happen to send 
fruits and sweets to him as an offering, then the 
Swami would at once start giving it to every blessed 
soul in sight. The servant boys, the barber, 
the post man, a passing beggar and even down to 
the scavenger, should they happen to be on the spot,. 
all*get a like share. Particularly on the eve of such 
periodical functions when feeding on a large scale 
is to take place, even before the hired haluai has 
proceeded half an hour in the preparation of the 
special dish, the Swami's childlike impatience over- 
comes him. His God cannot wait. Offering a 
little to the Ganges quickly, he will heap up all that 
is ready at the moment and hasten distribution 
this side and that. Give, give and give ! that is 
what he knows to do. Not with one hand but he 
will scoop with both' hands from the plate and pour 
it into everyone's hands. He at times forgets to 
distinguish between adult and infant in his fervour 
of bestowal and with helpless amusement I have 
several times been witness to the comic terrification 
of a suddenly wild-eyed cherub confronted by the 
extended palms of the Swami, heaped with a quantity 
of sweets such as could be hardly possible for it even 
to hold, let alone carry. 

He will amaze the orthodox type of Sanyasin by 
the manner of his service to his devotees. A guest 
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will feel that he is monopolising the entire time and 
attention of the Swami and that the latter is bes- 
towing the most exceptional care upon his comforts. 
No sooner a room is allotted to him, the visitor will 
find himself besieged by a dozen kind inquiries as 
to his needs. Water is placed in his room, a lantern 
provided immediately, a mosquito-net if it is summer, 
or an extra blanket or two should the season be 
cold, an easy chair is ready if he happens to be old 
or an invalid and then the Swami will, finally ask 
the librarian to issue any book thatihe desires to 
study. This service of his to the living God, will 
invariably include the last mentioned item, this 
‘spiritual dose* through the written word. Indeed 
this element forms the main central motive of all 
his hospitality, service and solicitude, as I shall 
explain presently. 

When a devotee from Bangalore was laid up by a 
sudden attack of shivering and fever due to his cold 
dip in the Ganges, the Swami was at his door late at 
night to see if the proper medicine had been given, 
whether he had taken it and how he felt. Recently 
another visitor, confined indoors one day due to some 
indisposition, got a surprise when after the evening 
worship at the Ashram Temple, the sacred flame of 
the Arati was brought to him where he sat inside his 
room, for him to receive it. The Swami misses 
nothing and had thoughtfully deputed a student with 
the Arati and an extra piece of camphor to the ailing 
guest. And mind, many of them are frequently per- 
fect strangers and as like as not passing out of his 
life after the brief stay is over. 
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Observing this extreme and meticulous care of . 
the Swami's manner of attendance, has proved a re- 
velation to many visitors who, shaking their heads 
in puzzled wonderment, have frankly said, '‘We are 
really put to shame by the Swamiji. He teaches us, 
householders, the true method of treating and serving 
guests, the real Atithi-satkar , Swamiji has perfected 
the art of hospitality and we feel that we must learn 
very many points from him. We thought that as 
householders there was little that we did not already 
know about entertainment, but here is one that is a 
model to be copied even by us.'' 

The reader will excuse if I digress a bit here, for 
indeed I cannot help it. It occurred so insistently 
that here is an ideal of conduct that deserved the 
attention of all institutions — religious and spiritual. 
If such were to be the gentleness, love and courtesy 
of their dealings with the laity, it will so charm and 
change the dispositions of the latter, as to greatly 
facilitate in furthering the main work for which such 
institutions exist, i.e,y implanting of spiritual ideas 
and id^ls into the people's hearts and wean them 
from scepticism and indifference. The extreme poli- 
teness and the affectionate treatment meted out by 
the selfless inmates (if religious institutions, should 
be such, that even the most prosaic and the scoffing 
\?vill irresistibly feel a change of heart. A harmonious 
feeling of reciprocal good-will and cordiality, will be 
engendered proving a valuable asset to the divine 
work carried on by all spiritual organisations. This 
ideal forgetting, institutions, when they come to be 
well established and important, unconsciously prove 
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prone to put on a distinct standoffishness towards 
the general public. Visitors are ignored by the in- 
mates and only the prominent and the prosperous 
are accorded a kind and cordial reception. This is a 
fall from the ideal of equal-vision. The manner 
of treatment of visitors and guests at this remote 
ashram is truly an eye-opener ; a fact that does not 
need the least exaggeration to embellish it. The 
ashramites as well as anyone connected with them, 
could well be proud of it. It could be fully justified. 
The Swami is like a watch-dog in this respect. He 
is all attention. His instructions to his beloved 
workers are never to be overbearing to any visitor. 
One must be attentive, full of solicitude, soft inquiry 
and ready help. Consequently, a smiling welcome 
and a loving treatment is what one meets with. 

The Swami would constantly say, 'Tf you try 
to view everything as Atman, or believe in *Vasu- 
devam iti* and *Sarvam Vishnu^mayam Jegat', then 
you must express it in all your actions. It's no good 
to have your head in the clouds while you keep, your 
palms clenched inside your pockets. It does not 
matter whether they derive any extraordinary spiritual 
gain or not, but people staying for some time, must 
at least enjoy real peace here. lydter, whenever they 
remember the love and kindness th^ey received here, 
they will also be reminded of the peace of the Ganges, 
the kirtans and other spiritual ideas associated with 
the place. Serve them therefore with bhav. Ashrams 
and mutts must serve as examples to show what 
Sattvic bhav, Nishkamya seva and disinterested love 
mean.*' 
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Much of this, no doubt, might appear somewhat 
strange to one who has a traditional or bookish 
conception of the Yogi or the Sanyasin, But you 
begin to perceive the meaning of his conduct when 
you come to understand that the Swami's hospitality 
and entertainment is not a social function to him. 

etiquette aspect is but incidental and the 
higher vision that motivates his actions is seen 
as the cardinal fact. Hence what he does turn 
cut to be flawless and complete, down even to the 
minutest detail, for he is like the practised worshipper 
who conducts elaborate ritual with minute attention 
and skill. 

Now comes tbe most important point of it all. 
The central theme to be grasped here is, that by this 
loving attention and kindness, tbe Swami achieves 
bis object of awakening them as suited to their 
capacities and sends back everyone a different man 
•with something tangible added to him. Like the 
intelligent administering of sugar-coated pills, together 
with hospitality and service, the Swami manages, 
within the short period of their stay, to transform 
the ideas, opinions and conduct of people. He does 
this in a manner peculiarly his own, making them 
pick up some kirtan dwanis, learn a few asans, do 
simple pranayam and lecture a couple of. times 
before a small audience. They are acquainted with 
the practice of likit-japa and taught the method of 
maintaining a spritual diary and to draw up a 
rational daily routine. Visitors also get to know 
how a select meditation, sti;dy and ,praye^; class is 
to be conducted. In brief, by the time they depart 
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each one virtually constitutes a potential nucleus 
for the further propagation of divine ideas and spiritual 
practices. 

It is intriguing to note the analogy the Swami’s 
ways of training bears to recent modern war-time 
methods. It has the characteristics of the short, 
rapid and intensive war-time courses that the technical 
recruits get in special centres. Within a short week 
or ten days at the ashram, the visiting Sadhak or 
devotee manages to learn many a thing in a concise 
but clear manner. 

This quick way of ‘Instantaneous Worship' as 
I term it, is also like the brief pooja that the residents 
in South Indian towns offer to the local deity taken 
in procession through the streets during occasions. 
As the palanquin goes past his house, the devotee 
halts it, offers a little arati and naivaidyam and then 
the deity passes on. 

When someone half- jokingly mentioned the 
analogy of the war-time course to the Swami, he at 
once said, "Well ! why not. One has to follow the 
policy of short and sweet in the world of to-day. 
The traditional piety is conspicuous by its absence 
and the people have very little time to spare now- 
a-days. Everything has to be made to suit the 
nature of the occasion. Life is short and days 
and years pass away. So when people are with 
me, I quickly give them whatever I have to 
give, according to their particular need and 
temperament.” 
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The wider aspect of his life's mission is kept 
alive and growing by the numerous branches con- 
ducted by enthusiastic bands of selfless workers, as 
well as the many individual aspirants vowing alle- 
giance to the Swami. To apprise oneself as to the 
nature of its extent and the measure of its success, 
the factors more helpful and informative than any 
other, are the existing facts themselves. Yet another 
source is the voice of the nation, a voice making 
itself express in accents of genuine gratitude and 
appreciation, embodying in itself a concrete witness 
to the undeniable benefit and utility that has been 
derived by the earnest labour of the Swami. As 
recipients of the helpful results of his patient re- 
search, the people have variou,sly acknowledged their 
deep debt through press, post and in person. 

The Swami himself has tenaciously stuck to his 
little spot on the bank of the Ganges which he loves 
and reveres. Yet he has been the instrument to 
inspire so many to lead a life of divine love, selfless 
service and truth, that now from corner to corner, 
from extreme south like Colombo and Jaffna to the 
northern limits like Srinagar and Peshawar, these 
active centres of spirituality are doing the sacred 
work of awakening and spiritualizing, w^th much 
earnestess and zeal (many Sadhaks doing regular 
Sadhan are sending their well-kept diaries to the 
Swami). From far off Shanghai in the East and 
Rangoon and Prome, enthusiastic reports of the 
vigorous work were being received. The breakdown 
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of communications since the war, has for the present,, 
rendered it impossible to know how they are pro- 
gressing now. 

Daily Ved Parayan, Weekly Gita classes, and 
Havan on Sundays, was being done at Rangoon. 
Across the western seas, even greater work is carried 
on by the branches at Bahrein in the Persian Gulf 
and in British East Africa. 

In all the important cities of India, cities that 
are strongholds of mammon worship, the Divine 
Crusade has reached and started to counter the down- 
ward forces. Thus it is heartening to no^e that 
Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, Madras, Mysore, Ban- 
galore, Delhi, Patna, Karachi, Ahmedabad, Mehsana, 
etc., are all spreading the Divine work. In cities 
like Poona, Nagpur, Berar, Sialkot, Amritsar, Allaha- 
bad, Rawalpindi, Trichy, Trivandrum, vSalem, 
Mettupalayam, Coondapoor, Karkal, Nellore, Viza- 
gapatanam etc., people are working with sincerity. 
Some run free night schools, some conduct dispensaries, 
others arrange poor feeding. All carry on practical 
spiritual Sadhan. 

In far off towns and villages and cities of the 
country, groups of people meet together regularly 
and carry on Sadhan and service on the lines suggested 
by the Swami. People who had no idea what Sadhan 
meant, now commenced to get up at 4 A.M., sit on 
fixed asanay and roll the beads of the rosary and 
utter the divine name of the Deity. The forgotten 
copies of Gita, Ramayan and Bhagvat,#once again 
felt the welcome slap of clean cloth on their covers 
and the contact of fresh air, so far kept out by the 
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coat cf dust that has been allowed to settle on them. 
The busy scratch of the devout pens quickly covered 
the virgin pages of special note books maintained 
with reverence by thousands of Sadhaks. The 
Swami has given such an impetus as never hereto- 
fore to the practice of Likit japa and it is a regular 
thing for the head office to receive bundles and 
bundles of mantra note books completed hy the 
Sadhaks, Recently, a very cultured and highly 
educated young lady from Bombay, sent her Crc re of 
Ram Nam, as it is known, completed and 

enclosed in a special copper case. Practice of asans 
came to be very popular in all these places, young, 
cld alike deriving untold benefit from them. Regular 
daily Kirtan and weekly talks came to be arranged. 
These groups turned out to be the numerous branches 
of the D.Iy.S., that now carry on the sacred work of 
furthering the universal aims and objects of the 
Society. I^ittle did the Swami think of setting afoot 
any activity on such a scale. But Providence had 
decided to take up arms against all forces undivine 
and so released this Divine Molotov bread-basket. 
It has started its wide-spread work against mars, 
mammon and materialism with the chemicals of 
Ahimsa, Satyam and Brahmacharya. 

Reading rooms and Libraries have come into 
•existence acting as effective means of propagating 
spiritual knowledge. Dispensaries, medical aid units, 
are run by several of the Branches, all centres of 
willing and voluntary 'labour of pure love. And at 
the central hub of all this activity, the Swami, 
spiritual dynamo that he is, will yet attribute every 
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thing to Mother Shdkti, ‘It is She, the great Prakriti, 
that is carrying on all this grand play — ^What am I 
doing? I consider myself merely an instrument. 
She has thought fit to select. I shall continue to 
act as long as she wills. She will carry it on if she 
wants. I don*t trouble myself over it.' I pray 
that I may carry on this worship and this service 
till my last breath. 



Chapter XVI-THE MEDIUM OF TODAY 


'*God he thanked for books'" 

(W. E. CHAilNINGS) 

Some days back, a good friend of the Swami, 
Mussoorie Shamshere his name was, paid a visit to 
the Ashram. In fact he came regularly on three or 
four evenings, staying for several hours each time. 
He is of a Nepalese family of high culture, is very 
well educated and one of the most charming and 
interesting persons I have met. Being both intel- 
ligent and endowed with a keen and ready sense of 
humour, he made an entertaining conversationMist 
and it was a pleasure to draw him into a talk with 
the Swami and enjoy the treat that followed. 
Amongst other things, he made three remarks about 
the Swami which at once struck me with the depth 
of their significance and the accuracy of judgment 
that they revealed. Despite his light way of talk, 
the Prince was both a shrewd judge and deeply 
thoughtful. I shan’t easily forget his utterance. 
While the Swami was taking him over to the newly 
constructed Mandir, Mussoorie suddenly stopped and 
looking at the Swami, said, ‘^Swamiji, I can’t make 
out who you are and what exactly you are ; whether a 
Gnani, a Raja Yogi, a Bhakta, a Karma Yogi or 
a Sankirtanist." Then he added, ‘‘Usually a Sadhu 
is known to people as Swajni so-and-so, the great 
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Bhaktay or the well known Gnani 04 he is known as a 
Hatha Yogi. You seem to be no particular thing, 
yet you are all these. You are the most dynamic 
Karma Yogi also. U.P. and Punjab have hailed 
you as Sankirtan-Samrat. You are perfectly familiar 
With every line of Yoga and equally at home with 
each of them. You are a puzzle,'' and he shook his 
head with mock dismay and smiled. 

After some time, he thoughtfully remarked, 
‘'Swamiji, I don't know how you feel about it, but 
when I survey the results achieved by youc activity 
within this last decade or so, I personally feel that 
you have done what it is humanly impossible for a 
single man to do." 

How perfectly true the latter observation is, 
and how exactly it summed up the Swami's achieve- 
ments, the reader can well judge from facts stated in 
the previous chapter. The first remark about the 
puzzle that the Swami presents to all, is clearly proved 
when one looks into the writings of the Swami who 
has indeed given himself fully in his books. Por 
that is the medium he has chosen to do his life's 
work. This choice of the printed page as the vehicle 
for his ideas and experiences is not difficult to 
understand. 

Years ago, in the most progressive West, even 
gravest information of a most urgent nature, could 
be sent no speedier than the rate a stage-coach was 
, capable of. Even to summon a person to the 
death-bed of a dear one, that was the limit. And 
as like as not the latter died before the coach had 
made two halts en route.* 
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If to-day, ^yone insisted on sending urgent 
intelligence that way, it would be called the height 
of absurdity ; the world will laugh at the queer fish 
and attribute it to a touch of the Moon. Now the 
Express Telegram will reach the person in two hours 
and the Express Train get him on the spot before 
sun-set the same evening. Similarly, no one would 
try to cure disease by '^letting blood'' nowadays 
though it was universally practised a while ago. 

Methods of doing things have altered greatly 
and naturtilly the best and the most effective one is 
chosen in^ preference to time-worn ones. Eike so 
.many great institutions of the present era, the Swami, 
(who is something of an institution by himself) has 
also adopted the medium of the printing press to 
accomplish his work. It is therefore mainly thrv;Ugh 
the printed page that his awakening hand has sought 
out in all points of the compass, to reach, touch and 
redeem thousands of grateful readers. Mankind 
really owes a deep debt of gratitude to the inventors 
of the printing press, for it has provided the subse- 
quent centuries with a ready medium to set up con- 
tact between the gieat minds of all climes and the 
ordinary man toiling the routine round of a common 
existence. 

It is mainly through books that we establish a 
connection with and obtain the fruits of a great 
mind's lofty labours. This avenue is open to every- 
one. Sublime works like Kempis' ‘Tmitation of , 
Christ," Augustine's "Confession," Emperor Aurelius' 

''Meditation," Law's "Serious Call The Gita, 

the Bible etc., would be unknown to thousands, did 
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they not happen to slant shoulder to shoulder in neat 
rows along the shelves of Higginbothams and 
Wheelers all over the land. The moderate prices, 
the attractive covers with an impressive '‘9th Edition, 
December 1942, (12,000 copies)'' or something to 

that effect, has been the indirect means of trans- 
forming the lives of numerous fortunate readers and 
has brought joy, peace and wisdom into very many 
lives. 

In their books the Great Ones present themselves 
before you, talk to you, giving you the most precious 
thoughts and ideas and pour their souls into you. 
Books give to man the societ^^ and the spiritual 
presence of the greatest minds, the seers, the sages 
and the saints. We may say with W. E. Channings, 
''God be thanked for Books," for indeed here is one 
of the "many ways" in which as Lord Tennyson has 
written, "God fulfils Himself." 

Even a little thought shows that the Swami's 
writings are the . outcome of a two-fold urge, the 
burning desire to awaken, enlighten, aid and guide 
all people and secondly, to make his writings ac- 
ceptable to every sort of men in all lands, in all 
walks of life, in every kind of environment and stage 
of evolution. In fine he sought to make his labours 
serve universal weal. Hence there is a very interest- 
ing point about his writings, a point that reveals 
certain facets of his personality as a ' thinker-seer 
and as the 'people^' man.' It is the deliberately 
chosen range of the subjects he has written on, which 
touches the dizzy heights of the Eternal, Infinite 
and the Unutterable, as well as telling you and me 


9 
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"how to stop a running nose’ or to prevent milk from 
clotting in a wee mite’s tummy. In one place he 
has actually described the mode of preparing ginger- 
chutnie and elsewhere we have a para that ends 
with the naive direction ''the feeding bottle should 
be kept scrupulously clean. It should be washed 
with soda and a brush.” 

Yogi, Vedantin and Virakt that he is, what is all 
this you see in the vSwami’s works ? Is not the work 
of this great awakener the dissemination of spiritual 
knowledge everywhere ? Yes, but then his presence 
amongst us is not in the nature of a fossil or a relic 
of a by-gone type of the legendary ascetic. The 
great foresight and the comprehensive view that he 
takes of things, has made him take wise account of 
a couple of important considerations. Firstly the 
modern man is not a being very easy to deal with, 
simple and plain like a Chinaman’s chop-stick. He 
is a very complicated creature with multiple aspects 
in himself and also living a life comprising of several 
inseparably interblended spheres of activity. He 
is a pure spirit doubtless but just now happens to 
be fully identified with his body. He has also a 
mind that keeps worrying him. As an embodied 
being, he has his problems of health, his physical 
needs and his status amidst his immediate people. 
In his day-to-day life he manages a household, looks 
to his office work, pays his taxes to his government 
and moves in society ; and perhaps he has his spot 
of speculation at the local Wall Street. 

Now that prophet or teacher who totally ignores 
these several aspects of modern man, both as an 
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individual of triple principles of spirit, mind and body, 
and as a unit in modern society built as it is on a 
money economy, will find that all his labours prove 
futile. This the Swami is convinced of, i.e., that 
religion cannot be forced upon gnawing stomachs 
and naked backs. He made up his mind therefore 
that his works should aim at the achievement of the 
physical, mental and moral welfare of Humanity as 
a necessary preliminary to spiritual illumination. 
For, after appearing to listen to the most sublime 
discourse on Soul and Over-Soul etc., the guy with 
the toothache will only ask, ‘Tn the name of that 
Infinite Almighty of yours, please tell me how to 
stop my toothache first''. That being the average 
man and the average man representing the vast 
majority and this vast majority being the objective, 
the Swami seeks to rouse and inspire, his books have 
necessarily come to be an all-comprehensive, ins- 
tructive and guiding literature in themselves. The 
Swami's knowledge of the subjects is well nigh 
encyclopaedic and his writings are something in the 
nature of a complete compendium of important in- 
formation, practical instruction and inspiration. 

Thus the result has been a wide variety of books 
like “Sure ways for Success in Fife”, “Students’ Suc- 
cess in Life’ ’ , “ Sthree Dharma’ ’ , “ F amily Doctor’ ’ ,“ Y oga 
in Daily Life’ ’ , “ V edanta in Daily Lif e’ ’ , “ Essence of Gita 
in Poems’’, “Inspiring Messages’’, “Mind its Mysteries 
and. Control’’, “Easy Steps to Yoga’’, etc., each having - 
a peculiar distinctive feature of its own and appealing 
to persons of different tastes, as well as suiting the 
natures and meeting the needs of all kinds of people. 
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If you took a little trouble to make a closer scrutiny 
at the back ground of the Swami's efforts and its 
development into the present prolific literature, a 
beautiful plan and system will meet your gaze. It 
is most interesting to make a study of the ordered 
plan of his writings as it forms a subject at once 
intelligent and refreshing. 

How has he rationally aimed at a betterment 
of man in all the three aspects of body, mind and 
soul ? This becomes evident, as soon as one sets about 
to examine his writings. He has brought the ideal 
of Physical Regeneration before our nation's eye in 
an effective manner by one of his earliest and most 
popular books, namely ''Yoga Asanas." Fully aware 
of the paramount importance of good health and a 
sound body in attempting to do anything, the 
Swami brought out this very helpful practical text 
book on Asans. He pointed out clearly that the 
foremost duty of everyone is the preservation of one's 
health and the acquisition of a strong body, be it 
with a view to getting on in the world or for spiritual 
sadhan. Health is at the basis of all achievement. 
Through three other books, "Practice of Brahma- 
chary a", "Hatha Yoga" and "Yogic Home Exercises" 
lasting contribution has been made towards awaken- 
ing health-consciousness in the people, especially 
among the student population. Till now Asans, 
Pranayam etc., had only been dealt with in their 
yogic aspect as angas 6f Patanjali Maharshi's 
Ashtanga Yoga. Now, thanks to the rational ap- 
proach set up by the Swami's books, this yogic bias 
has been removed and asans and aDied exercises have 
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come to be accepted as a safe and sure means of 
getting and keeping good health and a sound, di- 
seaseless physique. They are no more something 
meant exclusively for the ash-smeared and matted 
haired yogi but for all health-seekers in village, 
town and city, young and old alike, as also for women. 
Another work, “The Family Doctor’', may also be 
classed under ^he books mentioned above, as aiming 
at the improvement and preservation of the health 
and strength of the nation. 

The proper training of mental faculties and the 
culture of ethical thought, the Swami has touched 
in most of works. He has particular!}^ dealt with 
it in “Mind, its Mysteries and control’’ and “Practice 
of Yoga’’ Vol. 2. Moreover the first and the fifth 
chapters of “Sure Ways for Success in Life’’ are chiefly 
concerned with the subject of mental culture. After 
going through these books, a reader writes to say 
“I can with confidence say that three of his (the 
Swami’s) books, ‘Mind its ’Mysteries and Control,* 
‘Sure Ways for vSuccess in Life,’ and ‘the Practice of 
Bhakti Yoga’ are masterpiece productions. They 
are more than their weight in gold and should be 
read by all aspirants, whether they aspire for fame, 
mammon or God-realisation.’’ 

As to the spiritual aspect, it is at once everywhere 
evident. It hardly needs to be pointed out that 
this factor runs as the invariable underlying note 
in all the works of the Swami from the major books 
of his to the smallest single-sheet leaflet. 

Viewing the work from the conventional angle, 
you see that the Swami too has in the traditional 
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manner, taken up the four main methods of realisa- 
tion and dealt with them in a comprehensive way. 
The four paths that are as it were the ‘four Great 
Highways to Illumination' in Hinduism may be said 
to represent the last word in the deep research and 
discovery of the ancient wise ones, given to all 
Humanity for all times. His books “The Practice 
of Karma Yoga," “Practice of phakti Yoga," 
“Practice of Vedant," “Raja Yoga" and “Kundalini 
Yoga” are works, I feel certain, that have come to 
stay. Such is their worth intrinsically that they 
have a permanent place in the world of to-day and 
surely will continue to do great good to future 
generations too. Each work is a complete text book 
upon one of the four main paths of attainment and 
the Swami has taken such pains over them, that an 
aspirant gets in the book everything necessary for 
the practice of the particular Yoga from start to 
finish. They enable the aspirant to strive in right 
earnest independent of any other book or scripture. 
In fact each work constitutes a scripture par ex- 
cellence in itself, containing as it does the pith and 
kernal of the original work on the subject, plus 
(and this is infinitely more important) the very 
quintessence of the Swami's own personal findings 
in that line. The latter are present in the form of 
suggestions, valuable hints and very practical, 
helpful instructions. It is this latter feature that 
imparts a vital worth to these four or five memorable 
works of the Swami. 

Having systematically dealt with the four 
fundamental methods of spiritual realization, he has 
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later enlarged upon each of them with extra detail 
and new points of view through a number of works 
complimentary to the main books. Thus '‘Practice 
of Vedant'' is supplemented by "Vedant in Daily 
Life*' and “Dialogues from the Upanishads”. “Practice 
of Bhakti Yoga“ is followed by “Bhakti and Sankirtan“ 
and “Inspiring Songs and Kirtan“. “Raja Yoga“ has 
“Hatha Yoga“ and “Science of Pranayama“ as 
logical additions to it. The “Practice of Karma Yoga*^ 
has a companion volume in “Yoga in Daily Life/^ 
which treats of living a life of spirit when being in 
the world amidst various works, duties and activities. 

After giving us these solid works on Sadhana^ 
the writer took up the three main authoritative 
sources upon which all the theory of Hinduism is 
based ; I mean the orthodox Prasthana Traya — 
The Upanishads, the Gita and the Brahma Sutra. 
In two volumes he has dealt with eight out of the 
ten principal Upanishads and a third book ex- 
pounding the philosophy of the Pranava, contains 
the Mandukya Upanishad explained in easy language. 
These are not intended to be learned brochures for 
the critical study of the scholar and the pundit but 
have been written with the aim of enabling the lay- 
man to have access to the Upanishads. The Swami 
has given a very fine work in his translation of the 
Bhagvat Geeta with lucid commentary and notes. 
And now he is working upon the third and the 
toughest of the Prasthana Traya, i,e., the Brahma 
Sutras, 

The four paths and the three great revelations 
considered the other store-house of Indian culture> 
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the Pur anas received the Swami's attention next. 
The core, the central teaching of the sacred Bhagavatam, 
his recent book, “Lore Krishna- -His Lilas and 
Teachings" has brought out most beautifully. The 
substance cf the wonderful discourse between the 
Lord and Uddhava, the spirit of Bhagavat Dharma 
is presented in telling language, fresh, pure and 
sublime in its simplicity. The essential teachings 
of the immortal w( rk of Valmiki, once more appear 
afresh in the pages of “TheKssence of Ramayana" to 
immediatel}^ inspire and elevate the reader. The 
glorious characters of the Rama^^an get a sincere 
portrayal at the hands of the writer who has suc- 
ceeded in depicting the lofty ideals of conduct and 
character in a vivid manner. Yet another book 
^'v?tories from the Mahabharatha" contains all the 
highest philosophical and moral teachings of that 
sacred Parana and gives in addition rousing ac- 
counts of the heroic lives of the great warriors, whose 
mighty deeds of superhuman valour, of unforgetable 
compassion, courage, self-sacrifice and loyalty, all 
go to fill the pages of the epic, of the Great War. 

In this respect, the present generation has 
witnessed in the stupendous activity of the Swami, 
the enactment of a fresh yersion of the Puranic 
incident of Amritmanthan, This modern seer, filled 
with cosmic love, has churned out the Vedas, the 
Srutis, the puranas and other scriptures of every 
sort and of all religions and collecting the very cream 
of it all, the ambrosia of life, has presented it for 
*the ready consumption of everyone on earth. 

With a beautiful collection of choice vSanskrit 
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hymns published under the name of “vStotra Ratna- 
mala/' a faithful translation with commentary of Sri 
Sankara's Ananda-hahari, a book of selected stories 
from the Yoga Vasista, giving out the philosophy 
of that deeply thought-provoking work, the Swami 
has more or less covered all the salient features of 
Hindu Philosophy, Hindu vScriptures and the four 
main Sadhanas in Hinduism. This systematic 
arrangement we find in his works in so far as the 
treatment of the subject is concerned. 

Now turning to the other point of how the 
Swami has sought to make his readers of all types 
and tastes, each to find what he wants, let us see 
what method we find in his work. How has he made 
his writings to be universally acceptable to the 
greatest number and the most divergent temperaments ? 
Considering that he has done the unique service of 
meeting the want of every class of aspirants struggl- 
ing in this world, it is worth while making a little 
attempt to examine his works somewhat more 
closely. 

Now, men of all tastes and tendencies get the 
subject of spiritual life and sadhana presented to 
them in a manner after their own heart. The selfless 
worker, the bhakta, the vedantut and the Yogic 
student have all got as we have seen, most practical 
texts for their guidance and help. The Swami’s 
books on Karma, Bhahti, Jnana and Raja Yogas, 
more than meet the needs of the active, devotional, 
rationalistic and mystic aspirants respectively. 

Busy householders have exactly what all they 
want in the form of brief and easy lessons in the 
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books ‘'Spiritual Lessons’’ (parts i and 2) “Yoga in 
Daily Life,” “Easy Steps to Yoga” and “Japa Yoga.’" 
The last mentioned work is in reality so great a 
blessing to the man of the world that he has every 
reason to be eternally grateful to the inspired author. 
He places in the hands of the busy householder, in a 
most forceful and convincing manner, the ideal method 
of God realization through repetition of the Divine 
Name, a method at once the easiest and the most 
potent in this present age. 

“Sthree Dharma” and “Family Doctor”, “Es- 
sence of Ramayana” and “Lord Krishna — His Lilas 
and Teachings,” are four books of inesteemable worth 
to ladies, who will find them of incalculable help in 
making themselves efficient housewives, besides en- 
abling them to educate their children at the same 
time educating themselves and deriving spiritual 
benefit. The devout Indian Graha-lakshmi has two 
inspiring and never failing companions in “Stotra 
Ratnamala” and “Gems of Prayers.” The most 
recent booklets of the Swami, “Sangeeta Ramayana’" 
and the “Sangeeta Bhagavat” are two tiny precious 
jewels to be treasured by every man, woman and 
child. 

The student and youth world of to-day looks 
at all things from quite a different angle than its 
predecessors of a few generations ago. It is not 
content to play at ‘follow the leader’ still less to 
enact an intellectual version of ‘blindman’s buff’ 
in any sphere of life. Approaching all matters in a 
spirit of investigation, the young people seek first to 
know the ^why’ and ‘how’ of things before accepting 
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them. They always want' to see tangible results of 
any practice and desire for methods that will Vork^ 
in daily life. To such, the writings of the Swami 
come as 'fruits dropped into the lap of the famished 
Brahmin’ as the proverb has it. His rationalistic 
treatment of the subject, the scientific way he 
usually explains most points and the practical 
commonsense, sympathy and insight that is every- 
where evident in all his books, have made him 
eagerly sought after by all the youth of the country 
for guidance in matters of health, personal problems 
and spiritual sadhan. Books like "Sure ways for 
Success in Tife," "Essence of Yoga," "Student's 
Success in Life," "Yoga Asans" and "Practice of 
Brahmacharya", no student should miss to study. 
Every youth should possess them because they 
show the right way of life without dabbling over- 
much in high philosophy. They aim at making all 
healthy, strong, capable and materially prosperous 
too. Specially "Sure Ways for Success in Life," — that 
excellent book — bids fair to make you a typical go- 
getter with heaps of push of the best Uncle Sam 
vafiety, blended and balanced at the same time with 
the 'finest elements of the grand culture and spiri- 
tuality of India. 

Here I am urged to dwell at some length on the 
Swami's work on Brahmacharya, a book standing 
unrivalled b}^ any other like work on that subject. 
He has approached it from a very rational stand- 
point, clearly discussing its outward health "and 
hygiene aspect, its internal, mental and emotional 
side and explaining its various implications — physical^ 
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ethical and spiritual. To obtain success in restraint 
in this, its all-comprehensive sense, the author has 
described numerous methods such as simple and 
natural mode of living, careful selection of diet, 
discriminating choice of one's company, reading and 
recreation, eradication of wrong habits, purification 
of thoughts, substitution of a fresh angle of vision, 
practice of Asans in general and some special asans 
in particular together with certain mudras and 
kn'yas, and pranayam etc.' The aid of psychology 
is not ignored. Through association of ideas and 
through auto-suggestion as well as the assertion of 
positive, elevating formulae, the reader is shown the 
proper means of transmuting this great energy of sex. 
The practice of meditation, Japa and prayer is also 
advocated and supported by rational explanation. 
In fine, the real wealth, the great treasure that 
brahmacharya is, has been vividly brought home to 
all as has never been done before. 

There is reason for my dilating upon this work 
of his, though one is likely to consider it as merely a 
minor work of the Swami and pass over it. The 
book as such may be a minor book from point of/ size 
and price, yet I opine that it is one of the inost 
important works of the Swami, for such is the 
subject. It forms the basis of all achievement. 
Brahmacharya is the alpha and omega of all suc- 
cessful efforts, progress and attainment. Without 
it nothing is possible. This training is the crying 
need of Modern India. The Young India of to-day 
has to play the part of the nation of to-morrow, 
stepping into the place made by the passing of the 
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present war-worn generation. And the power of 
Brahmacharya it is, that should enable them to 
discharge creditably this onerous task in the near 
future. The vSwami's work therefore constitutes 
an outstanding contribution to the building up of a 
strong, energetic, clear-minded and confident Young 
India. Every parent, every teacher, every preacher, 
all the schools, colleges, libraries and reading-rooms,, 
should do well to have this book without fail. 

Another thought occurred to me, as I was once 
thinking about the needs of growing youth. How 
often does it happen that when they ‘ask for bread’, 
they find themselves ‘getting a stone’ ? Whenever 
occasions arise where presents have to be given, say 
on a birth-day, or New Years Day, on the eve of 
marriage or perhaps the thread ceremony, the choice 
should fall upon such precious things like good 
elevating books. This is indeed a thousand times 
better than giving such foolish presents like a silk 
shirt, a serge coat, a wrist watch or a fountain-pen 
or some other novelty or trinket of no real worth. 
These things can be bought at any other ordinary 
time. They are always present to tempt and delude 
mail, thanks to the hypnotism of machine-minded 
civilization and the clever art of fascinating adver- 
tisement. A present of books like “Sure Ways for 
Success in Eife,’’ “Practice of Brahmacharya.” “Yoga 
Asanas,” and Vol. II of “Practice of Yoga”, will be of 
untold help to the recipient whose lifelong gratitude 
it will secure. In schools, during annual prize dis- 
tribution,' the above mentioned books will form 
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prizes that are easily worth more than a hundred 
times their value. 

Lastly in his Inspiring Messages'', the Swami has 
given helpful hints, suggestions, directions and ins- 
tructions to every class of men and women. It 
•contains very instructive messages to doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, parents, married ' men, bachelors, 
Vanaprasihins , Sanyasins, retired people, ladies, 
the Sadhak, the Atheist, the sick etc., etc. 

Next, the variety of his writing is a point both 
interesting and noteworthy. None that approaches 
the spiritual literature of this Swami, ever turns away 
without finding a couple of volumes to suit his taste, 
whatever his taste be. The , earnest and serious 
practicant who is already working on the path, has 
of course no dearth of help from this fountain-head 
of experience and wisdom. To some others that 
prefer to have great truths presented to them rather 
in the form of parables and fables, his two books 
"‘Philosophical Stories" and "Stories from Yoga 
Vasista" are just the right sort. They bring home 
the sublime verities of religion and philosophy in 
an easy, clear and convincing manner to those not so 
much given to intricate thinking and reflection. 
Most interesting and instructive reading these two 
brochures make, while at the same time effectively 
illustrating all the great truths of life. 

Next, written in brief biographical vein, the 
^^Lives of Saints" affords a good deal of inspiring matter 
to such as love to know of the thrilling incidents and 
anecdotes from the blessed lives of saints and de- 
votees. In pleasant and elevating biographical 
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sketches, the Swami's simple and direct style has 
achieved the enviable result of making the by-gone 
Bhaktas re-live between the covers of the little 
volume. 

Tastes differ vastly and therefore to suit others, 
the vSwami has nicely expounded religion in the form 
of conversation in “Dialogues from the Upanishads“ 
and “Conversations in Yoga“. The distinctive value 
of this form of writing is that it solves problems and 
clears doubts that frequently worry the seekers 
because the very arrangement of the books is in the 
form of questions and answers. Many of the ques- 
tions are actually put by aspirants and therefore 
these general queries get answered in the body of the 
book. 

A fifth variety is the volume of a classified 
collection of inspiring letters of the Swami, a very 
valuable work for the same reason as detailed above 
for it contains letters from various types of people 
from all parts of the land and the Swami's answers 
to them, clearing doiibts, explaining problems, re- 
moving difficulties, suggesting remedies, inspiring, 
encouraging, advising and instructing. 

Neither has poetry been omitted by the writer. 
It possesses the peculiar advantage over prose in 
that it makes possible condensing several ideas and 
conveying a good deal of significance within the 
brief compass of a compact verse. Also it is pecu- 
liarly appealing to certain class of readers. There- 
fore the “Essence of Gita in Poems, “ “Philosophy 
and Yoga fin Poems,“ “Inspiring Songs and Kirtan,'' 
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and “Sangeeta Ivila Yoga'* serve a purpose of their 
own and are unique attractive works. 

We also owe thanks to two little dramas from 
the Swami's pen, one a rousing Four- Act play the 
‘'Brahmacharya Drama’' and the other a beautiful 
little play in one Act “The .Divine Life.” The 
former is at once inspiring and bold, an impressive 
play fit to be staged by all youth organisations and 
high schools. The triumph of good over evil is 
brought out in the heroic style though the develop- 
ment of the drama is on orthodox lines. 

Of a somewhat different character, ''Lectures on 
Yoga and VedanV' is a book that perhaps makes just 
a little heavier reading than most of his other works. 
Compiled into a neat navy blue volume this book is 
after the taste of such readers that are at home with 
literature just a shade tough. 

I have on purpose reserved one work to be 
mentioned last, a work I consider unique in every way, 
a book that brings out the deepest notes of the Swami’s 
personality and an aspect of his life as has not been 
done by any other work. It is 'How To Get Vairagya,' 
an imposing monument in print on the subject of 
Dispassion. The Swami has in some inexplicable way 
managed to infuse into its pages something of the 
subtle force of the Great Renunciation that drew the 
Prince of the Sakyas from the Royal Palace to the 
foot of the Sacred Bo-Tree. It is a fo2:midable Big 
Bertha levelled against the citadel of Materialism 
and Learned Ignorance. From the quiet and con- 
cealed enplacements of its pages each plain-spoken 
para hurls itself like a terrific slavo against the 
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trembling battlements of modern darkness. Each 
time I read a few pages of the book, I at once think of 
the roar and shatter, the iron monsters set up from 
their mountings at Dover and Calais, when they 
start duelling across the Channel. In ‘How To Get 
V air agy a* the Swami has opened up a barrage which 
will not cease its thunder as long as even a single 
copy continues to teniain in the hands of some one 
reader. 

The deception and cunning of the mind, how it 
deludes the human being every moment with its 
whims and fancies, the total unreliability of the senses 
and the false nature of their constant cravings and 
temptations, the perishability of all objects and the 
utter evanescence of phenomenon, all this is most 
forcibly presented to our minds. They rouse in us a 
strong feeling of unreality of this existence, a fueling 
that constitutes the start ‘and basis of the quest for 
something Real and Imperishable, and create a desire 
to perceive and enter into that state that does not 
pass away. “How to Get Vairagya'' is a book I 
earnestly wish gets translated into other languages. 
It is a book from which portions should be read out 
d.uring all informal gatherings and meetings. The 
peculiar gift the Swami possesses of revealing Maya's 
ways of working and laying bare all her tricks, has 
been given the fullest scope in this book. It is a 
great work. No other has dealt so completely, 
elaborately and so effectively on the subject of 
Vairagya, though there might have been other books. 

His labours have thxxs produced a literature 
that now provided the eager public with every type 

10 
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of writing. Texts, dialogues, stories, parables, 
poems, dramas, lectures, messages and songs, treat-- 
ing convincingly and with great force, subjects like 
character-building, physical culture, internal health, 
psychology, medicine and nursing, selfless service, 
hhakti, and upasana, science of sankirtan and technique 
of japa anushtan, purascharan etc., pranayam, asans, 
shad kriyas etc., advanced hatha yoga, the orthodox 
ashtanga yoga oi Patahjali, Kevala Advaita Vedanta of 
Sankaracharya, the practical aspect of vedant- as 
manifest on the plane of daily activity, vairagya and 
brahmacharya, duties of ideal womanhood and the 
like. No wonder then, that considering the above 
list, Sri Mussorie Shamshere declared the Swami to 
be something of an enigma. For he has covered all 
the most important of the authoritative scriptures 
of Hinduism, dealt briefly with the lives of most of 
the saints of the world, written for every class of 
men and women, and includes in his writings all 
types and variety of works like narrative, poetry, 
dialogues, drama, etc. 

Thus in the sphere of religious literature, one 
sees how he has by his works become the logical 
fulfilment of. all that had been left undone or half 
done by those that went before him. 

The great value of his work is now recognised 
by the thoughtful section of the nation and his 
writings rightly enjoy a well deserved popularity. 
His unmistakable influence in determining the atti- 
tude of a vast section of contemporary India and 
considerable numbers abroad, on the question of 
spiritual life and sadhana, is very great indeed. 
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II 

Taking his writings as a wholesome interesting 
features that I had observed, have been just given. 
But there is also another equally interesting point 
which I don’t know if anybody has noted. I mean 
this about his books, that is, connection with the 
arrangement and get-up of an actual volume itself. 
It is that most of his books reflect in miniature, the 
very plan and the variety of his writings taken as a 
whole. Consequently, even a single book taken by 
itself, though containing some particular subject 
as a central theme, will also have at the same time, 
some topics, certain portions that supply the differ- 
ent needs and tastes of various kinds of readers. 

After the usual dedication, which, with the Swami 
often takes most unusual forms, the reader will find 
himself inspired by a few sublime slokas, Sanskrit 
with English meaning. A turn of the leaf and there 
meets your eye a beautiful prayer to the Mother 
or the Almighty. This is one of the sweet soulful 
items invariably present in every book of his. Next 
will be a couple of facsimile blocks of some inspiring 
letters of the Swami in his own hand writing. The 
introduction that follows, mostly takes the form of a 
direct address to the reader himself, urging him to 
wakefulness and action, a spirited lecture in fact. 
Then the main body of the book commences. This 
will unfailingly contain sections dealing with different 
aspect of spiritual in connection with the main theme. 

Now towards the close you usually find a number 
of appendices, like special instructions, message to all 
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Sadhaks, or messages to ladies, some Do's and Don'ts 
of Divine Diving. Questions and answers under the 
caption of Garland of Yoga or Yoga Mala as well 
as short sketches of the lives of contemporary 
Mahatmas are also present. Probably a specimen 
sheet of the, peerless spiritual Diary and the Resolve 
Form will be there. 

Elsewhere a couple of his forceful prose poems, 
a choice selection of some terse aphoristic sayings 
of the Swami, some important facts put in short 
sentences arranged in alphabetical order, — these are 
inserted. This nice arrangement is specially valu- 
able as it forms an easy and pleasant method of 
remembering salient points of the subject in a nut- 
shell, the alphabets themselves acting as helpful 
clues. 

This way within the covers of a single volume 
some stotras, an elevating prayer, an inspiring letter 
or two, a couple of thrilling messages, a short lecture 
.embodied in the preface or introduction, a poem, 
some special instructions. Yoga alphabets, Do's and 
Don'ts, lives of saints. Aphorisms, find their places, 
so that in one book the reader verily conies to have 
a miniature pocket library, a spiritual pot-pourri y 
reflecting the whole of the Swami's Diterature. 

Ill 

Nook, Corner and Niche 

When a flippant acquaintance • once jokingly 
•asked a certain good-humoured devotee, "Say, look 
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here, what's the sense in the umpteen heads and 
numberless hands running ofE into four figures, that 
your deity is represented as having?" the devotee 
without • being put out quickly, replied, "Say, don't 
you know that millions of people keep praying and 
importuning Him day and night for millions of 
things all over the world ? Well, and God is so com- 
passionate even to people like you, that He is simply 
waiting to shower His bounties on one and all even 
before they have finished asking. If He were to 
set about giving man his need with merely two 
hands, then the distribution would have to continue 
till Doomsday. So in His loving desire and eager- 
ness to give everything to everyone, everywhere, 
God has assumed innumerable hands. Now you 
realise why, don't you ?" 

In the above manner, the Swami, despite his 
ceaseless labours in flooding the land with his 
voluminous writings, and successfully awakening, en- 
lightening and inspiring thousands, yet cannot rest 
satisfied that he has done what is not within the 
possibility of any ordinary man's capacity . Having done 
within the space of a brief ten years ov so, what 
another can hardly hope to achieve in ten life times 
still the Swami was possessed with the burning 
desire to give more and more to even the least and 
the humblest of his brothers. He thought that his 
bigger writings may not be capable of reaching alL 
It is not everyone that could afford books or even 
the membership of a good library. The average 
wage-earner with a subsistence wage, has more often 
than not a tough job in making both ends meet even 
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in the normal running of his little household. To 
such, the Swami set himself to prepare numerous 
little booklets and pamphlets giving the gist of 
Sadachar, Sadhan and Service etc., and distributed 
them all free. This wholesale distribution of pre- 
cious tracts, familiarly referred to as F. S., by the 
Society workers, has had a truly phenomenal effect 
upon the masses. It reached the remotest and most 
unexpected corners in the farther most limits of the 
land. His printed folders with short messages, the 
single sheet leaflet with a number of practical ins- 
tructions etc., have taken the torch of spiritual 
knowledge into every nook, corner and niche, dis- 
pelling darkness and inaugurating a new life, the 
Divine Life, wherever they found entry. A visitor 
once remarked to the Swami, “Your system of 
dissemination is really wonderful, vSwamiji. Those 
blessed pamphlets of yours are like the all-penetrating 
coffee-clubs of ‘SankaranNair' (referringto the pioneer- 
ing spirit of the extremely enterprising people of the 
west coast). Wherever I went, I saw that your 
D. L. S. pamphlet had reached already. “ It is 
said that when the possibilities of the presence of 
gold reserves in the moon were being discussed, one 
man vehemently argued that it was quite impossible. 
On being asked how he could make such a state- 
ment so dogmatically, he is said to have readily 
answered, “O well, I know for certain that there is 
no gold in the moon, for if there had been any gold, 
there then as sure as grass is green, the Englishman 
would have been there (in the moon) already.'" 
Just so to-day wherever there is any systematic 
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practice of japa, kivian, asans, pranayam, Gita-^ 
swadhyaya, likit-jap etc., is going on, one may be 
certain that some D. ly. 5>., tract has found its way 
there. 

To the busy man of comparatively slender 
means, the Swami gives the best of his writings 
regularly in the pages of his magazine, the Divine 
lyife, truly a Key to the Gateway of Divine Dife. 
This Magazine has this great advantage in that it is 
within the easy reach of everyone, the I. C. vS.' 
Officer drawing Rs. 2,000/- as well as the Bus- 
conductor or Restaurant-boy getting humble Rs. 12/- 
or even Rs. 10^- a month. Moreover the vSwami 
does not stop with his magazine, -but contributes 
continuously to any periodical monthly, weekly or 
daily that will have it. He never refuses a request 
for a message or an article. And now his latest 
feature towards ma^-awakening is the thrilling 
series aptly named the Gy ana Surya Series. These 
multiform works from his prolific pen are in the 
nature of so many potent arrows in the quiver of 
this Adhyatmic Archer of our day, who has taken 
up the bow against all ignorance, delusion, darkness, 
pessimism, scepticism and irreligion. 



Chapter XVII-ECHO FROM THE WEST 


The fabric of Man's life the silent Fates weave 
and the colour that he himself would give to it, seldom 
succeeds in staining, for the Parcae .choose their own 
hues of threads for their spindle. When two decades 
ago the fire of dispassion blazed up in the bosom of 
the young doctor in the far East and turned him 
into a wanderer upon the soil of Mother India, little 
did he then dream of preaching religion and writing 
books, and much less starting any sort of spiritual 
organisation. His sole desire was to retire to some 
little-known corner, some sacred spot where he would 
be lost in contemplation of the Divine. After 
traversing the vast sweltering •plains of Deccan and 
lower Hindusthan, he arrived, this solitary pilgrim, 
at the foot of the Himalayas. A ticket procured 
for him by a kind soul, Sri Dastar, then postmaster 
at Dixal, left the Swami at sacred Hardwar. 

From Hardwar, the Swami walked up to Rikhikesh 
and as he was resting by the roadside en route, a little 
incident took place, which when recalled now from the 
distance of years, seems strange and almost un- 
believable. So great a contrast it is to the life of 
the Swami to-day. A tonga came clattering down 
the rough jungle road. As it passed the spot, where 
the youthful tyagi was seated, the pilgrim passenger 
in the tonga flung a coin as offering. The young 
Swamin who was then in a mood of intense 
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dispassion and spiritual aspiration, desired to have 
nothing to with the world and its gifts and so 
walked awai^ from the place without so mnch as a 
glance at the coin. So, this was the attitude of mind 
with which this life commenced. Had it continued 
and concluded in the same note, one can hardly ima- 
gine to what extent the world would have been the 
loser. But happily for Humanity this was not to be ; 
for He had disposed differently. 

Now the Swami reached Rikhikesh, an obscure 
spot by the Ganges, a place quite unknown to any in 
the outside world, save to such few* as hankered after 
renunciation and hungered for realization. He was 
an absolute stranger, alone and abodeless. So com- 
plete was his ignorance of the language, ways and 
customs of the new place, that on the first day, having 
procured and drunk a little milk in the familiar (but 
to him quite queer) earthen ‘kullar' of these parts, 
the Swami made to hand it back to the shopman, 
under the impression that it belonged to him. The 
latter stared for a minute both amused and a little 
annoyed (for these queer vessels are regarded as 
polluted once anything is drunk out of them) and 
made a peremptory sign that it should be thrown 
away. The surprised aspirant, though puzzled, did 
as he was directed and left the place telling himself 
that there was a lot that he had to learn in this new 
part. Having no fixed abode, he was wont to pass the 
nights in the open verandah of a dharmasala near 
Maya-kund. A little lota and a Kambal were all 
that he had, when later on a kutir was got at 
Swarg-Ashram and there the hermit plunged into 
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serious Sadhana, living upon the food doled out at 

the Anna-kshetra of that place ..Mark this 

picture ! This was the original setting to the life 
that later on took such a totally unexpected and 
most dramatic turn. 

Now let us look at the picture presented by his 
busy life as it is to-day and the great work that 
Destiny set apart for the Swami to carry on. The 
eager beatings of this aspiring heart, consumed with 
a longing for the Divine and the ecstacy that filled it 
on achieving the Vision Divine, set up a throb and 
pulsation ten thousand miles across land and sea ; 
and to-day we have the almost incredible story of 
how the impulse of a new life began to stir, then 
grew and has now blossomed forth into a definite 
spiritual re-birth in the very heart of Europe. There, 
an ever-widening circle of aspirants have begun to 
follow the teachings of the Swami, whom they hail 
as their Sadguru. Looking upon him in the light of 
a saviour, they proclaim him to others as the Prophet 
of the Age, a Guiding-Star on the firmament of the 
Orient. With great zeal and faith, they now call on 
their brethren to follow this star and reach ‘the little 
stable in Bethlehem ! The enthusiasm evinced by 
these distant apostles of the Swami's message of 
Divine Life and Love, in the wo?k of broadcasting 
his universal teachings, in popularising Yoga and 
encouraging Sadhana, makes one feel somewhat 
ashamed of the lukewarm faith of many of our own 
brethren. 

To take a typical case, the book **Kundalim 
Yoga'' so impressed Mr. Harry Dikman, by its 
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inesteemable practical worth as a peerless guide to 
the science of Y oga, that the highly cultured Latvian 
gentleman has exhibited a miracle of industry and 
patience in making a complete translation of the 
entire work with all the diagrams, charts and illus- 
trations faithfully reproduced. The creditable part 
of it is that Mr. Dikman has had to painstakingly 
bring out the entire work as a type-written volume. 
The Church does not sanction the printing of books 
on faiths other than Christian and therefore this 
method became necessary. As a devout offering, 
Mr. Dikman sent two cyclostyle copies of this trans- 
lation to the Swami and they now lie in the. library 
at Anand Kutir, silently testifying to the influence 
he is wielding in the distant West. It is a salute of 
the Occident to the Eastern sun. The Swami takes 
gieat pleasure in showing these volumes to all earnest 
visitors and to tell them what one’s zeal and en- 
thusiasm for a Divine Cause should be. 

Mastering the technique of all the asans^mtidr as, 
bhandas, kriyas and pranayam and drinking deep 
at the fountain of ancient Vedtc culture, Mr. Harry 
Dikman is now working untiringly for the spread of 
Divine knowledge and vSpiritual culture. Ai ranging 
classes, instructing seekers and training workers, 
his activities have come as a glad answering echo 
from the heart of mammon-ridden West to the 
stirring call of this dynamic, divine foster-child of 
the fortunate foot-hills of the Himalayas. 

The elite of Latvia animated by a lively and 
active enthusiasm characteristically occicental, have 
taken up the ideas of Sadhana and service in right 
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earnest. Inspired by the teachings and the in- 
fluence of the vSwami*s work, the Yoga Society of 
hatvia has received a strong impetus towards sus- 
tained progress and is looking confidently forward to 
vastly enlarged activities in the near future. Coming 
into contact with the Sv^ami’s writings, has produced 
a marvellous change for the better in the activities 
of the aspirants there so much so, that they are deter- 
mined upon great achievements in the field cf self- 
culture. So greatly have they felt the influence of 
the Swami’s work and its valiie, that they believe him 
to have been specially chosen by Providence to en- 
lighten the West on the subject of Yoga and Adhyat- 
mic Sadhana, 

A prominent citizen of Riga (Latvia) Mrs. Anna 
Plaudis says, during the course cf a message sent 
on the occasion of the Swami’s Birth-day, that the 
Swami's life and teachings have .come to stay per- 
manently in the western minds and form a 'guide 
and an inspiration to very many persons over there.' 
His ideas for the spiritual up-lift of men, they re- 
cognise as being great and therefore evince a genuine 
interest in carrying on his message and mission 
amongst their people. The simplicity of the Swami’s 
method of explaining religion, the depth of thought 
and the urge to start a new life that the. Swami's 
precepts contain, have brought strength and hope 
to numerous European aspirants. A group of edu- 
cated and cultured Latvian ladies, conducting a 
branch of the Divine Life Society, are regularly doing 
the Japa of th^dwadashakshara Mantra, *0m Namo 
Bhagavate V asudevaya* of Lord Krishna. If you 
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are looking for a miracle, well here yon have one. 
These' fervent seekers have never set eyes on the 
Swami, the latter has steadfastly stuck to his river- 
side abode, yet these people, absolute strangers and 
of an entirely alien culture and unfamiliar tongue, 
adore him as their Master and Sadguru ! 

Rikhikesh to Riga, from the banks of Gaiiga to 
Bulgaria ! What a gulf to bridge ! But if the great 
Mother so wills it, then what are oceans and moun- 
tains but mere mud-puddles and molehills. They 
dare offer no barriers to the bearer of His message. 
Bridge or no bridge, the Mighty Hanuman leapt 
across to lyanka in days by-gone and delivered the 
ring of Rama to languishing Sita. Very aptly does 
the symbolism of this story apply to the rapid ex- 
pansion of the vSwami's work in the West. F'or in a 
like manner his message and teachings have leapt 
across from sub-continent to continent delivering 
to a despairing people the precious jewel of practical 
Vedant and Yoga^ the method of living a life in God. 
Harassed by the highpriests of hatred and menaced 
by the malevolent might of modern Militarism, the 
devotion and aspiration of the faithful few, was in 
danger of being devoured by diabolical doctrines 
that are everywhere rampant in Europe since a de- 
cade and a half. It was being hemmed in and 
threatened by these asiiric forces like vSita in the city 
o!f the Rakshasas, From far across the seas the 
Swami's message has come to them and like the spot 
of Divine Arson the puranic Hero perpetrated,* it 
hasburntupall fear and faint-heartedness, incinerating 
false beliefs and queer ideas regarding the science cf 
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Yoga and the charlatanry that was being practised 
in its name. 

New, with absolute faith these Europeans carry 
on their Sadhana, doing Japa^ meditation and prac- 
tising asans. Working in collaboration with the 
indefatigable Harry Dikman, Mrs. Anna Plaudis has 
done a great deal in translating and publishing all the 
pamphlets and the leaflets of the D. L. Society, 
helping to broadcast the teachings of universal Love, 
Selfless Service, the Three-fold Purity, Truth, 
Ahimsa, Charity and Sadhana etc. 

' Another very sincere European, Louis Brinkfort 
by name, is energetic in the cause of this Divine Work. 
Through his sincere efforts, the translated articles of 
the Swami, appear in the newspapers and magazines 
of Copenhagen. He also spreads the knowledge of 
Yoga and Sadhana in the villages and' towns that he 
visits. Being widely read, Mr. Brinkfort was struck 
by the beautiful scientific combination of theory and 
practice that form the unique characteristic of the 
Swami's teachings. He has rapidly assimilated them 
and thus equipped witli a full understanding of 
sadhana, he has become a useful channel for the divine 
work that the Swami has set in motion. The 
Copenhagen branch has also its ladies section under 
the guidance of Mrs. Irma, a capable lady. 

Here is another who has converted himself into 
a sort of moving library and transmitter of the 
Swami's work and teachings. Carrying about with 
him wherever he goes, a suitcase full of the Swami's 
books, Dr. Henry Baumblett addresses public meetings 
and reads out important and instructive portions 
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from them. Chanting of Om; kirtan and prayer are 
all items in his gatherings, in accordance with Swami's 
instructions. He has rendered yeoman service in 
developing the spirit of Selfless Love and Service 
among all the people that he contacts. In Estonia, 
Mr. A Kramer is spreading the message of Divine 
Life through public lectures and the distribution of 
Yoga literature. 

Perhaps one of the most striking example of 
the inexplicable influence exercised by the Swami 
from his remote retreat, is Mr. Seplevenko, a cultured 
Bulgarian belonging to the clergy. Feeling an in- 
ward call to take up the sacred work, he gladly res- 
ponded and has now dedicated his life to the service 
of the Divine Life Society. Himself an advanced 
practitioner in Yoga^ he utilises this knowledge in 
training up others in the line. Incredible as this 
may sound, yet, this Bulgarian clergyman maintains 
a Mantra Note book wherein he regularly does likit- 
jdpa of the panchakshari Om Nama Sivaya, of Lord 
Siva. The completed note-book is regularly sent to 
Rikhikesh for the Swami's perusal. With the co-opera- 
tion of two other ardent workers, Mr. E. Kosmovsky 
and Alexander Mineef, he is spreading the know- 
ledge of Religion and spiritual Life, The D. L. 
Series are being translated for free-distribution. The 
inspiring and revealing articles are translated into 
Bulgarian and published through the magazine 
'Yoga\ the organ of the Divine Life Society over 
there. Seplevenko and a friend Boris Sacharow, 
a man of Karma yogic temperament, do much 
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altruistic, philanthropic work, specially attending on 
and nursing the sick and suffering with bhav. 

Other Sadhaks like Dombroysky, Mrs. Dolfij, 
Mr. Atkinson of England, Aldo Lawagnini of Mexico 
are progressing on. the lines indicated by the Swami 
with whom they are with great faith, maintaining 
contact through regular correspondence. 

Witnessing this far-reaching phenomenal growth 
and expansion of his work and the undreamt-of 
activities of the vSociety and its branches, tlje 
almost romantic contrast is forcibly brought to one’s 
mind between the prolific present and the almost 
unknown, little beginning of years ago. Now thousand 
seek aid and guidance at his hands and on the occasions 
of his birth-day celebrations; Western admirers pour 
their messages of good -will and greetings. Their devout 
offerings, come in the shape of presentation of speci- 
mens of handicrafts and arts of their respective 
countries. Add to this the personal homage of 
hundreds of Indian devotees ; all this makes one 
aware of a certain similitude that is evident between 
this and other instances of small starts and great 
achievements. Like the picturesque career of James 
Garfield, the Swami’s life too has been a sort of Eog- 
Cabin-To-White-House, though of course in a sphere 
altogether different from that of the whilom President. 

Coming to know of the activities in Europe and 
the branches there, I had concluded that the Swami 
might perhaps have at some period sojourned on the 
Continent. I was quickly disillusioned about my 
idea that the Swami had visited any of these places 
where his message had spread. One can scarcely 
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believe it possible when he is told that the only- 
distant place that the Swami has so far set foot on, 
is the Malay States, where the ground was prepared 
for, the adoption of this latter life. These twenty 
and odd years he has never left the sacred shores 
of India. What is more, none of his western followers 
have set eyes upon him, yet the divine work is going 
on grandly far, far away. The longer I think of it 
it sets me wondering the more. 

* Some intriguing facts come to light in this 
connection. The admirable work done by illustrious 
predecessors like the great Vivekananda and the 
dazzling genius of Ram Thirtha, by their personal 
visits to the West and arduous, extensive tours in 
the Continent and the United States, the wonderful 
genius of this serene seer (a genius deliberately hidden 
under a sublime self-efEacement) has achieved with- 
out stirring. out from the four walls of his simple 
Kutir, situate on the little patch of rock and pebble, 
and lapped by the wind-whipped.- wavelets of the 
sacred river. 

Way back at the beginning the all absorbing 
note in him was one of Virdkti. It forms a most 
interesting story about how he came to conceive' 
this intention of writing his experiences and sharing 
his ideas with the world. It reads almost like a novel. 
While at Swarg-Ashtam, pilgrims and visitors used fo 
come very often to him for Satsang and conversing 
on religion and spiritual subjects. Highly educated 
and intelligent that he was, the people found in. 
him one who would grasp their inner difficulties ahd 
understand their problems properly being at ^ 
II 
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same time able to answer their questions with 
sympathy and sound judgement. There were not 
many that were so patient in hearing one's troubles, 
sincere in the desire to help and to suggest intelligent 
solutions to their worries and problems. He became 
the centre of eager crowds that constantly questioned 
him on various matters regarding spiritual SarfAawa, 
the inner obstacles, experiences, peculiar difficulties 
etc., as well as upon personal problems. They also 
put doubts before him for clearing. The Swami 
used tc help them to the best of his ability and 
suggest suitable ways and means to deal with their 
Sadhana, methods based upon his own experiences. 
The practical value of his advice began to be greatly 
appreciated and this set the Swami thinking that 
perhaps others with similar problems might also 
find it of some help. Hence the idea of writing it 
down and distributing it among a greater number, 
first came into his mind. In him, to think was to 
act. He set to* work. He would recall and write 
down the queries and doubts of his daily visitors. 
He pondered over these and put down answers, 
suggestions, instructions etc. Under the mo^t un- 
favourable conditions, he went on working. Pushing 
ahead with a grim, silent determination to ignore 
all adversity, he has brought about the remarkable 
phenomenon of a spiritual regeneration wrought by 
proxy in regions almost half-way round th6 globe. 

He hardly expected its expansion then. When 
his small early pamphlets brought him certain letters 
of warm appreciation, the St^ny^sin in him made 
him promptly tear them to bits and throw them 
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into the Ganges. But he persisted in bis writing, 
struggling against heavy odds. Fortune was severe 
with him at times and tested his mettle. Time was 
when the young Swami had to hunt out little scraps of 
waste paper, collect them together and make them 
into a little book. To record his ideas and experiences, 
he at times wrote on the inner side of discarded 
envelopes he chanced to happen across. At other 
times, he could not get ink. When he had ink, he 
had to give up writing after dusk for want of a lamp. 
Else, having both, the young Swami was yet forced 
many a time to pass the night in darkness, alone 
with his thoughts, as there would be no oil for the 
light or the latter could not be lit as the last match 
had been burnt up two days previously. Providence 
alone knew when another match-box would come 
or a fresh supply of oil for the lamp. With all this, 
to contend with even at the very. outset of life, yet 
in some strange way, this inexplicable personality 
successfully nullified their opposition and has now 
set at naught the factor of distance, bringing about 
a revolution in the life and activities of zealous 
groups of people away there in the West. 

Strangely enough he has had to work single 
handed all the while, his sole credentials being the 
determination to his best to help brother man, the 
power of his inner Sadhan and his absolute depen- 
dence on God. Such aspirants as came to his side 
later on, were mostly young and inexperienced, 
themselves needing his help at every step rather than 
being capable of great help in his work. 

With a good deal of humour, the Swami would 
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relate how he came to see his first pamphlet in print. 
He was enabled to get some decent paper in this 
way. A very'' devout soul, one Chand Narain 
Harkauli, became greatly attached to the young 
ascetic, being impressed by the earnestness and 
severe adherence to his vow of Virakti and non- 
possession. Once he gave the Swami. a five rupee 
note and begged him to use it to purchase milk for 
himself out of it. At this point the Swami is wont 
to pause and indicating the stock of his books, 
pamphlets etc., say, “You see all this around me. 
Well, this is Cha Na Rat’s ‘Milk’. Then he would 
explain. “When he gave me the five rupee note 
I felt it to be the direct gift from the Almighty 
Himself. Here was I chafing to get some deceht 
paper to put some of my ideas in print before 
dozen sincere people at least and unasked came the 
money into my open palms. Many of my jottings 
were waiting such a windfall' as this. I at once 
used the Rs. 5/- in getting a pamphlet printed, my 
first pamphlet, headed Brahma-vidya. It was 
immediately distributed to all that came to me.’’ 
This -was so much liked by very many readers who 
urged him to give more of his ideas and came pre- 
pared to undertake the printing of the booklets. 
So it led to a second tract, the Metaphysics of the 
Inner Man, and a third and a fourtli etc. Thus God 
had willed that Cha Na Rat’s milk for one man 
should become, life-giving ambrosia to hundreds and 
thousands. 

The devoutly offered five rupee note became 
-tibe awakening note of this' New Voice, the Divine 
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-Calf of our times, a call that brought answering 
echoes not merely from the nearby Himalayan ranges, 
but from the far West, from away beyond the horizon 
where the Indian |Sun dips and disappears into a 
dazzle of crimson and gold. 





Chapter XVIII-ECCE HOMO 


The Crown Jewels are on view and the Tower of 
lyondon is thronged with eager crowds, come to have 
a look at them. What with the Boche and the barrage 
balloons, the archies and the alerts, they are a rare 
sight now-a-days. But to-day many see them, some 
merely glance and pass by. Others just gaze and 
ogle. Yet others find them a feast for the eyes, 
while a few realise that these jewels that sparkle 
and scintillate with a hundred precious gems set in 
pure shining gold, represent the beautiful finished 
product, while behind lies (hid from the perception 
of the unimaginative and prosaic eye) a history of 
years of slow and painful labour, of digging and 
drilling deep down the dark depths o4 a Colarado 
and a Kimberley, also of a great deal of melting and 
smelting, cutting, filing and polishing. Such few 
that have the imagination, are enabled to picture 
with some vividness the strife and struggle and the 
sweat and pain, that combined to build up the per- 
fection that one beholds in the finished result. 

Just so, amidst the ugly dim and discord of 
this iron age, we do have some handiworks of rare 
beauty and worth, crown jewels of the King of 
Kings. For the Saint and the Seer are indeed 
like unto ornaments adorning the Divine. By their 

very lives> they glorify Him They are on 

view now. Eager throngs crowd round to get a sight* 
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They all look and they behold the man. 

Yet how many really see ? To such that have but 
little time except to look and to pass on, I shall here 
assay to give some picture of the Swami as he is now, 
as well as a few glimpses behind and beyond the 
perfection that you now see, — in fine, a few facts of 
the furnace and the file as it were that helped to 
fashion the great model before us. 

A human and intimate pen picture of the Swami 
as the man, the gentle and serene figure moving 
about familiarly with the inmates and visitors at 
the Ashram, reveals him only as a dignified yet 
simple man, going about his work in a spirit of 
absolute detachment and selflessness. But a longer 
stay and a closer contact with him, bring to light 
certain traits that are like precious gems in his 
gold-like pure personality. 

A most beautiful trait of this great man ig the 
astounding guilelessness that characterises his 
thought and conduct. His mind is so completely 
free from the least trace of crookedness and worldly 
wisdom, that he has become like a child and the 
simplicity of his actions reflects this at every step. 
A spontaneous artlessness at once becomes apparent 
even within a short time in his presence, that con- 
trast's with the philosophic depth of his mind, making 
at times a disconcerting blend of the Sage and 
the Child in him. 

This inherent simplicity in him has the effect of 
endowing the Swami with the peculiar quality of 
working himself into the hearts of the persons with 
whom he moves. 
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I have found that he is quite incapable of keeping 
an3rthing to himself, both with regard to outward 
possessions as well as in the matter of concealing any 
thought or idea or withholding of any information. 
A disarming frankness and openheartedness is per- 
ceived in him, which the careless may commit the 
error of judging as a want of the conventional ‘genteel 
tact’ which latter is in reality nothing short of a 
socially licensed humbug. 

With all the serene confidence that he has, there 
is still no trace of the superiority complex in him. 
He feels everyone to be just like him and behaves 
with all with freedom and equality. Within a few 
minutes of talk, he makes them feel perfectly at home. 
He will readily take suggestions from anyone, be 
it even a, child, for he considers none as trivial or 
less important or of meagre understanding. 

Another thing that stands out prominently in 
him, is the supreme calmness that pervades his en- 
tire being like the silvern serenity of moon lit night. 
He has found his centre and ever lives<^in it. No 
sort of flurry or emotion can ruffle it under any 
circumstances ; so that at all times he is serenity 
personified. Even when one does anything very 
disturbing or improper in his presence, the Swami’s 
way of correcting or showing his disapproval is to 
merely become silent and look grave. Then if need 
be, he will quietly leave the place. Never would he 
utter any word in a loud tone indicative of anger or 
even annoyance. If a situation did require a hard 
word, then the utmost he is capable of, is a reprimand 
followed at once by a pleasant joke like the pinch of 
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sugar administered close upon a dose of medicine. 

I have never known him to refuse a request 
As a matter of fact, his nature is such that he will 
note a man’s need even before it is expressed ; and 
once a request is made, the Swami cannot rest tilf 
it is fulfilled. Moreover, it should be done then and 
there. His urge to oblige does not brook delay. 

On occasions he was invited by devotees to do 
Sankirtan when he was unwell, running a temperature 
that would keep any other man in bed. The Swami 
nevertheless ignored the fever, at once went up to 
do kirtan. Even having an attack of diarrhoea due 
to the overstrain of a train journey and irregular 
food, he could not say ‘no’ to a request for kirtan. 
To the dismay of his disciples, he asked for a sanitary 
pan to be kept ready in an ante-chamber and with 
rubber under drawer, he took the platform in the 
hall and poured forth his stirring kirtan. The burn- 
ing desire to see others pleased and profited, animat^ 
all his actions. You may call this recklessness, 
but though very careful as a rule about his health, 
the Swami when occasion requires, will maintain 
that sacrifice is essential. All his actions therefore 
bespeak of liis firm belief in the doctrine of ‘living 
for others.’ 

He has cultivated to a most astonishing degree 
that rare quality of seeing only the good and the 
pleasant in all men and things. With deliberate 
diligence and perseverance, he has reduced almost 
to nullity the mind’s receptivity to defects and 
deficiencies in others. Thus it happened that many 
times persons frequently stay and work for him who 
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ate wanting in a dozen different things, and positively 
incorrigible in certain respects. But the slightest 
trace of afty one virtue that they might happen to 
possess; becomes sufficient for the Swami to lay hold 
upon and suffices to make him oblivious to all the 
rest of the crookedness that might be there. To 
understand what real tolerance is and forbearance, 
a person cannot do better than observe for a short 
while the actual life of this saintly personality 
moving about in sublime serenity by the Ganges 
side. Refusing to see even faults of extreme type, 
even the least good in a being, the Swami will per- 
ceive magnified tenfold. A little talent, a little 
goodness, the least service done, is enough to send the 
Swami into a transport of admiration. He will 
proclaim it enthusiastically to all, as though it were 
the most wonderful and admirable thing ever, the 
very acme of perfection. On a dozen different 
occasions, I have myself been the embarassed victim 
of his bubbling admiration and commendation, feeling 
all too keenly how actually unworthy I was of it all. 
I have simultaneously wondered at this truly great 
part in him. 

And to those who have moved a little closely 
with him, observed him for some time, he has- re- 
vealed a beautiful trait that one might search far 
and wide and long and yet fail to find. He instantly 
forgets wrong done to him, most serious offences 
even. Yet cherishes for ever any trifling service 
rendered to him directly or indirectly. One can 
easily talk of ‘forgive and forget.’ Yet how seldom 
it is that One happens across a personality that has 
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made it a part of his very nature. I found this 
virtue in a state of highest development in this 
Sage. There have been those who reviled, others 
who openly abused, some that have tried their worst 
to undo the good work carried on by him. Yet to 
everyone of these persons', the Swami's reaction is 
one of sweet and gentle friendliness, even at the very 
moment of their misdeeds. 

We hear of how while at Swarg- Ashram he made 
it his special object to cultivate this attitude of ready 
forgiveness and instantaneous 'forgetting.' He went 
out of his way to do service tQ. certain of his neighbours 
who sought to harm him. He had singled out oi^e 
malicious and violent ruffian in ochre robes for his 
special good-will and attention with all his heart for 
a whole year. And when a series of disturbances 
took place in the locality due to jealousy at the 
Swami's popularity, the latter in spite of his influence, 
chose to bear the persecutions without any attempted 
retaliation. Later, during the illnes? of certain of 
his malefactors, he voluntarily went over to their 
places, nursed and attended upon them to their 
unbelievable surprise. 


II 

Overshadowing all is his extraordinary en- 
thusiasm for his work of spiritual uplift, the twa 
most prominent aspects of which are his writing 
work and his training of young aspirants. The 
extraordinary enthusiasm that he manifests in con- 
nection with his writing work, is something that can 
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iardly be described. If he happens to suddenly get 
an idea of some useful subject, then everything is 
shoved aside at , once in favour of pen and paper. 
It is nothing strange with him for a sudden train 
of thought to make him hurry up the rocks, on the 
Ganges banks to his room from a half-finished bath, 
to record the thought that sprang up in his fertile 
intellect. At times, an inspiring idea suggested 
while half asleep, would make him flash back into 
'alert wakefulness and he would immediately sit up 
with lighted lamp and commence writing in the 
still hours of night. His books and his writings are 
his most beloved creatures of whom he is justifiably 
proud as a fond mother would be of her beloved 
children. He has no end of delight in talking about 
the subject of manuscripts, proofs, forms, etc., when 
a new book is in the making. For, a new book 
means an additicnal weapon forged in his armoury 
for use in the Divine Campaign. 

But yet tile subject that is dearest to his heart, 
that constitutes an essential fact of his being, forming 
his very life’s breath, is the training of aspirants. 
■To give all-iound training to young Sadhaks to 
provide them with every facility in carrying on their 
Sadhana, to bestow the best of care and attention 
upon their health and welfare, is the constant occu- 
pation of this Saint. The exquisite Himalayan 
scenery, vicinity of Sacred Ganges, comfortable 
rooms, £t beautiful temple, prayer hall, pure food, 
every essential comfort and medical care — all these 
further enriched by his more than paternal attention, 
-the Swami showers upon, young aspirants who show 
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even a flicker of spiritual longing in their hearts. 
He will go to any length to provide for their welfare, 
without the least trace of'’ distinction between one 
and another. 

An illiterate dull aspirant and an intelligent 
cultured Sadhak, a very good student or a worker 
with many shortcomings, an old worker or a new- 
comer, whosoever he be, a perfect equality of treat- 
ment and the same love and impartiality in all 
things, characterises the Swami’s attitude and 
conduct. To the Swami, all Sadhaks are equally 
precious. 

His attitude towards the Sadhaks living with 
him is a startling revelation. It is the final word in 
disinterested selflessness and Nishkamyata. His motive 
in training aspirants is all impersonal. For instance, 
even if a worker who is highly useful to him, happens 
to decide to return home, the Swami is never dis- 
pleased, because it might affect the work. He will 
cheerfully allow the aspirant to have his way, not- 
withstanding the loss to the work and on the bther- 
hand, tell him that he is always welcome here at any 
time he may choose to return. He will present him 
with books, provide him with all necessaries, and in 
a hundred ways seek to manifest his genuine interest 
in him, though he is leaving in the middle of impor- 
tant work. 

With his peculiar knack of spotting out the 
aptitude , and taleijt of individuals, the Swami sets 
to help each one reveal himself more fully. In the 
truest sense of the term, he ‘educates’ them. This 
he does by making each do that sort of work best 
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•suited for his development. So, . even while 
•extracting work from the aspirant, their progress is 
kept in view more than^ the service obtained in the 
process and the Swami’s ideas of compensating for 
little services are something royal in its sense, or 
rather want of sense of proportion. All his con- 
ceptions are by temperament vast and grand, and 
he is incapable of thinking in terms of narrow and 
meagre units. So ingrained is this element in him, 
that he will reward his worker far beyond measure. 
He will go to any extent to show his gratitude to 
his students and workers. He‘ will load with every 
personal necessaries they require, present them with 
books, clothes, choice fruits, etc. Thus his ideas 
and methods in carrying on this noble mission, are 
marked by a disconcerting disregard for all con- 
ventional budgetting, planning, etc. When under 
the sway of the impulse to give, to benefit and to 
•enrich others, then all his actions manifest a quality 
of Divine extravagance, the spirit of which can be 
hardly understood by the prosaic and calculating 
mind of the ordinary man. 

The Swami considers nothing too great or too 
dear, if it is in the interest of a Sadhak*s well being. 
During illness the Swami's manner of arranging for 
treatment is surprising in its completeness of detail 
and promptitude. He will without a moment's 
hesitation, get a room arranged in such a way that a 
city hospital would find nothing to complain about. 
Nothing could be lacking for the patient in the way 
of treatment. The most up-to-date medicine, even 
if it costs Rs. icx)/- and is to be got from 300 miles 
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aw^y, the Swami will see that the aspirant has it. 
If the thing is difficult to get even by paying ten 
times its price, he will see to it that it is brought^ 
and given. Should a fruit diet become necessary, 
then whether it happens to be in season or out of 
season, even if the price be exhorbitant and prohi- 
bitive, the fruits will be there on the table by the 
bedside, ifbt in ones or twos but in doztos. For a 
man to be sent to a city, hurrying up jungle and 
mountain paths to be back by sunset with glucose 

for an exhausted worker, this is the Swami's 

way of care and attention. When the rigours of the 
Badri pilgrimage recently prostrated a disciple of 
this Swami, the latter could not rest content till be 
had sent him for treatment to a doctor at Amritsar 
and had the satisfacticu of seeing him back at the 
Asrham restored to normal health. 

In little details, his minute attention is some- 
thing to be observed for oneself than described. 
When an elderly monk, who had seen the deepest 
tragedies of life and had come to the Ashram, a 
broken shattered man, in quest of peace, the Swami's 
solicitude was indeed most moving. The latter saw 
that no sort of hard or heavy task w^as ever given to 
him. I noted that during evening prayer time in 
the hall, he saw that the exhausted man had always 
something to lean against and rest his back. He was 
givei^ a seat at the base of a big pillar. Did another 
happen to occupy it by mistake, the observant 
Swami made him give it up to the elder Sadhu 
humorously referring to it as ‘the reserved berth' of 
OM Swai^iji. A new spirant, a Collegian, of good 
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family, was once indisposed and did not turn up at 
the usual kirtan. The Swami noted his aibsence. 
. after the kirtan, came up from his room (a thing 
which he seldom does), opened the medicine room and 
getting someone to prepare a dose of mixture, him- 
self took it to the adjacent Ramashram Library in 
search of the ailing aspirant. It was then about 
II p.m. We could hardly believe our eyes when we 
saw him coming up with his long climbing stick in 
one hand and an ounce glass in the other followed 
by an attendant with a hurricane lantern, for during 
Summer, the Swami never comes up again once 
kirtan is over at night. Likewise, in the case of 
others. The Swami would never fail to remember 
the individual constitution of this worker or that 
arid look to his needs accordingly. The very moment, 
for instance, any guava fruit is offered to him by 
devotees the Swami wpuld unfailingly give it 
to one disposed towards habitual constipation. Even 
in the midst of most multifarious activities, he would 
unerringly attend to these minute details. 

The Swami would frequently get the idea: of 
providing the workers with extra nourishing food, 
when perhaps some unusual work is carried on. 
Then he would instruct that quantities of almonds 
and nuts should be got for distribution to workers. 
The same day he will ask if almonds were got. A 
second reminder, a third and a fourth will follow in 
quick succession till the blessed nuts are before his 
eyes on the office table shelled and cleaned. Then 
he will ask a young disciple to give it to the various 
vrotkefs. And as sure as I am alive he will not fail 
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to ask the next day if the almonds have reached all. 
But does it end with this enquiry ? Not so easily. 
Next the Swami will enquire of the various aspirants 
if they received the almonds and, though assured 
in the affirmative, the Swami will not rest until he 
has finally visited their rooms and seen the almonds 
reposing there with his own eyes. One is made to 
wonder how many fathers or mothers and brothers 
would act thus. 

Whenever a new aspirant is with him during the 
summer and rainy period, the Swami sees that a new 
mosquito curtain is given him; and should it be winter, 
notwithstanding any aspirant's reluctance to accept 
it,- the Swami will at once get a blanket and a bundee 
stitched for him. During the busier periods in 
winter, when w^orkers at times keep to their tasks by 
lamp light in the cold night, they are provided with 
hot milk or hot tea or some other warming diet. 
One winter, one of his guests, a cultured and witty 
Nepali aristocrat, coming down after Kirtan at night, 
found the kitchen fires burning brightly, water 
boiling, and a student warming a cup of milk by the 
firCwSide. The guest humorousty turned to the vSwami 
and said *‘What, Swamiji, you seem to be mindful of 
everything. There is Akhand Kirtan upstairs (up 
the hill) and A/j/iawfi-kitchen going on down here^ 
Hurrah!" 

"You have remarked right" was the Swami's 
serious reply. Indeed I do believe in both Akhand 
kitchen as well as Akhand Kirtan, For the latter 
cannot go on without the former as long as you have 
a physical body to deal with. When workers are 
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attending continuousl}’ to their tasks without caring 
for rest, not minding the strain, their every need I 
must supply. It is the Akhand Cha, Akhand milk 
and fruit and the Akhand Puris with which I nourish 
the sincere industrious worker that has resulted in 
the wonderful work the' D.Iy.S. is doing everywhere, 
flooding the four points of the compass with spiritual 
knowledge through books, booklets, pamphlets and 
leaflets. These workers are my greatest asset in 
this divine work that you see. Therefore one as- 
pirant is to me worth more than ten thousand 
emperors. Of what help to mankind are the kings 
and dictators with their perishable pomp ? Can they 
aid man to escape the eternal round of births and 
deaths ? These aspirants on the path are the greatest 
and truest blessings to the universe. If I can elevate 
one such seeker and take him a little nearer to the 
goal, that would be the greatest service to all the 
world. It means that he will become a centre of 
inspiration and will serve to awaken and elevate a 
dozen others. Thus His work will spread.*' 

This precious valuation he sets upon the as- 
pirants, the care he bestows upon their welfare, the 
disinterested love he showers upon them, form the 
most beautiful part of the Swami’s intimate per- 
sonality. No wonder then that hundreds of eager 
aspirants approach him and there never is a dearth 
of active volunteers in carrying on the divine work 
being done by the Swami. And what does the 
Swaini do ? Does he impose his views and theories 
on them ? Has he tried to create a sect, a cult or a 
special circle out of his followers ? He can, if he wilL 
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But the peculiar fact that endears the aspirants 
more than ever to him is that he never thinks of 
unsettling their beliefs. Never! He would have them 
proceed along the path they have already taken and 
not try to force any particular Sadhana or Mantru 
on them. None is asked to alter his previous 
faith or leave the particular sect in which he has 
been born. Thus, for example, when a certain 
Buddhist Bikshu, Rev. Uttama (really an Uttama 
indeed, so gentle and so good-natured he was), lived 
at the Ashram to learn Yoga, it was observed that 
during evening Kirtan the Swami used to request 
him to say his own Buddhistic prayers and chants 
in the Pali language. During the stay of two Parsi 
devotees — one the quiet and pious B. lytmgarana 
and the other the hearty and simple Darius K. — it 
was similarly noted they w^ere asked to recite and 
chant from their cwn Zorastrian prayer or any 
portion of the Zenda Avasta, though Darius would 
mostly chant 'Sivaya Namah\ notwithstanding the 
Swami^s request. So too was the case of two other 
Sadhaks that wanted initiation of Mantra from the 
Swami. One was a young English Sadhak of Liver- 
pool. The other a Dattatreya Upasaka from 
Maharashtra side. The English youth was asked to 
repe3.t '‘OM Jesus*' and write. thaX M antra and the 
other, who wanted to have the Siva Panchakshari 
Mantra (the Swami's own Mantra it is), was asked to 
stick to Dattatreya Nama itself and not to change it. 
The Swami gave the same Datta Mantra. to him again. 
In his dealings with aspirants, the Swami keeps no 
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trade secrets or any special formula to create a circle 
of Chelas. 

This then is the picture of the Great Man to-day ; 
a gentle, extremely guileless soul, having about him- 
self an air of simplicity and dignity combined, serene 
at all times, utterly incapable of perceiving evil or 
remembering any injury done, never roused to anger 
or harshness tmder any conditions, yet there is withal 
a mine of quiet strength and self-confidence be- 
hind the tenderness and the love that he radiates, 
a firmness of resolve and a fieriness of purpose in 
carrying on his mission. It would be interesting to 
laiow briefly some of the actual process of this 
character in the making : to whit a few pointers to 
the trials, disciplines and denials behind the scenes 
that he subjected himself to in his earlier SaiAa mi. 

^ III 

Just as the history behind a beautiful piece of 
gem and gold jewellery can be got from a visit to 
the mines, even so, the discovery of a couple of old 
personal diaries (pocket notebooks) of the Swami 
amongst some old heaps of papers and pamphlets 
throw some light upon the inner development of the 
Sadhaka into the saint. These silent pages speak 
volumes with their tongueless voice. I shall allow 
the pages to tell their own interesting and revealing 
stories, merely opening them up to your direct 
gaze and intruding my pen as little as I can. 

•Running my fingers through the leaves of a 
little pocket book of the Swami (which a close 
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disciple of his had somehow managed to unearth), my 
eye came to halt at one oblong page which bears 
upon it, in the Swami’s band, the following laconic 
self-instruction : 


/. 




7 




CLM 










I saw how right from the start the acquisition 
of humility and simplicity constituted one of the 
prominent Sadhanas of the Swami. Service, service 
is the constant note that shows the means he em- 
ployed to grow into this virtue. How far this proved 
a success can be readily seen by a glance at bis life 
which is pervaded by a beautiful humility and 
simplicity. Another leaf bears the legend ; 
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A third page bears cn one side a couple of brief 
catch\^'ords within a simple oblong border, standing 
out with all the boldness and vivid relief of news 
Jiead lines splashed upon a poster in Fleet Street : 




and on the other side 




ecce homo 



c/u-te««^ 
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Two other neat little pages oh which my eyes 
h'ghted bore in his familiar tidy hand : 


e^. c^'^4. 

c»i>v ^ 


2 . Mju^ u 


A' /. 



2. . 
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Now, side by side with this great love for all, 
tte great solicitude and affection to those about 
him and his spontaneous forgiveness and forgetting 
nature, there is also that air of absolute unconcern, 
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the complete detachment with which the Swami 
goes about his work. ‘'What if these things, these 
books and buildings and activities stay or go away?*' 
he would at times say, “Should yen care? If need 
be, we must distribute all these books free to people, 
if they find it difficult to buy them. This is our 
mission and duty. We, as Sadhus, have our alms 
at the Kshettar any day. Else, stretch out open 
palms before four houses and we get our Biksha. 
That should suffice for a monk.** 

That he has sought to build up the genuine 
article — the stern spirit of true Sadhuism can be 
glimpsed here and there in these ‘diaries.* One 
portion reveals how, when he detected that attach- 
ment might creep in by his visiting the same alms 
house daily for his Biksha, he forthwith made it 
a rule of going to two or three different Kshettars in 
turn and getting a couple of Rotis at each place. It 
further shows that he avoided taking his meal within 
the premises of the Kshettar but used to go out into 
the open. 

One significant para runs : '' Sadhtiism is a new 
birth. If big Kshettars abuse you, bear that. Do 
not think of the past life and birth.** 

Then another, “Walk without shoes as far as 
possible. Hardy life till death is necessary for 
Sadhu/' 

Again, ‘*For a month or 15 day^ leave Swarg- 
Ashram without informing anybody. Take 2 clothes 
and I blanket. Roam* about along the banks of the 
Ganges canal from Hardwar to Meerut. Live on 
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Mathukri, Do not talk with the villagers. Observe 
Mowna on these days.'' 

Now, it is seen that, as a rule, when one leaves 
home and the relatives by a formal renunciation, he 
imagines that he has given up all . attachment and 
Moha, but it is nothing of the sort. He has merely 
given up the object he was attached to, whereas the 
principle of attachment he has brought with him — 
it is inside him all the while. So, after renunciation 
during Sadhan, it comes to the surface and shows 
its face in various ways. The Swami hunted it out 
tirelessly in all corners of the mind, analysing all his 
actions — searching thoughts — and managed to root out 
the very trace of it from inside by these various 
means. 

True expansion of heart is very very rare. And 
the quick and ready impulse to give does not easily 
come to anyone. The astonishing generosity and 
large-hearted liberality the Swami now manifests, 
he assiduously perfected while at Swarg-Ashram. For 
a long time, whenever visiting pilgrims made him 
ofEerings of cash, fruits, eatables or other articles, 
he deliberately denied himself, took everything and 
gave it to the other Mahatmas in the neighbourhood. 
So much did he stick to this practice, that we hear 
of how the neighbouring Sadhus took to directing 
all new pilgrims to this Swami, knowing that all 
ofEerings to him could later indirectly flow into their 
hands without fail. 

When the Swami used to* get a little money for. 
his expense every month, during a certain period he 
purposely practised giving away all of it in charity 
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and for several months lived purely on Ksheitar 
Biksha alone. 

The advanced practice of intense meditation 
seems to me the real power that has blossomed into 
the unruffled equanimity and the strange dignity 
and self-confidence that radiates from him now. 
Tittle hints here and there show that a great deal of 
intense meditation had been gone through as is indi- 
cated by several passages like : 




/X, 


^ “ «^v4w. 
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His qiiiet strength coupled with the force of 
his utterance and glance that make themselves felt 
immediately, are doubtless the direct outcome of his 
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inner Sadhan and Tapas. Giving up salt, living on 
Rotis alone, going without umbrella, shoes, etc., 
subsisting for sometime on boiled potatoes only, 
all these and other Tapascharyas get mentioned again 
and again in several places in these interesting note- 
books. His austerity with regard to the mastery 
over palate has been of the severest type and there 
was one entry of the earlier days that took my 
breath away. I reproduce it : 


/. 

2 . 

3 . 

Cf. 




Confronted with this, I was in a quandry as to 
whether to draw inspiration and courage from it or 
to despair of myself of ever approaching Sadhus. 
Personally, I felt sinking sensation at the pit of my 
stomach and turned a trifling pale. And when 
another para adds elsewhere, 
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I only bowed my head in silent awe and wonder- 
ment. 

This jewel had gone through the most merciless 
melting, smelting and moulding, drilling, chiselling 
and filing. 

This is the Swami. 



Chapter XIX-THIS I BEQUEATH 


In all spheres of human activity — in arts, sciences, 
morality and religion — the great minds that scaled 
supernormal heights, inaccessible to the generality of 
men, have always left their special impress upon the 
tablets of Time. By their lives and their teachings, 
they give out some special message, bestow some 
particular ideal or leave some sublime handiwork 
of theirs as a sort of heritage bequeathed to humanity 
of their time as well as to the future. 

Christ gave his message for all eternity in the 
immortal address to th^ multitude on the Mount 
and will ever live in the hearts of men for the sub- 
lime utterance of his on the Cross, ‘Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do’ thereby 
summing up in one short sentence the essence of the 
highest sainthood, nay, of the highest divinity. 

Socrates lived and died to leave to posterity 
the ideal of an unbending moral rectitude in private 
and public life. By his manner of death, he has 
shown to the world what moral courage and heroism 
are and how- to be steadfast to one’s principles to 
the very last. 

The labours •of a Mozart and a Beethoven have 
given to entranced ears, symphonies and sonatas 
overtures and oratorios, almost celestial in their 
melody. Likewise have Jenner and Wright, Pasteur 
and Perrie Curie enriched science by Vaccinotherapy 
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and Radium, while the sufficient justification of 
Wren's great life is embodied in the grandeur and 
the majesty that is St. Paul's. Coming hdme, the 
genius of our own motherland, the great Buddha, 
Sak3^a Muni bequeathed to the nation the noble 
Eightfold Path, while Asoka lived to be an example 
of what the perfect administrator ought to be like. 
The love-mad Gaiir Chaitanya gave the gift of Nam- 
sankeertan and Prem, while Sri Ramkrishna has 
left the legacy of unity of all religions and the 
renunciation of Kamini, Kanchana (lust and greed). 
And it seems like yesterday, so fresh is it in living 
memory that, that flashing fragment of delirious 
divinity, the ever-ecstatic Ram Thirth, whose wffiole 
latter life w^as like one long peal of a child's silverx’ 
laughter, presented Vedanta in the theory of 
spiritual daring, “a balanced recklessness" as he 
termed it. He advocated the cultivation of an 
infinite self reliance and an infinite cheerfulness. 

In like manner what has this noble and self- 
sacrificing sage of the Ganges' bank and Himalayan 
hills, his life wholly dedicated in the service of 
humanity, bestowed upon you and me, and the rest 
of our brethren ? I have endeavoured to put down 
in some detail certain distinctive features in his noble 
mission as they have appeared to my understanding. 

In these years of disinterested work — these tw’o 
decades of pure selfless service in the interest of 
mankind — there emerge some prominent features that 
are in the nature of special gifts the Swami has- 
bestowed upon the present generation. Some 
hitherto unknown methods of Sadhana and discipline. 
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certain unique ideas and points of view towards 
spiritual life, etc. To meet the special needs of the 
time arid the situation, he has deliberately given 
prominence to some ideas by laying stress upon and 
treating elaborately of them. 

The very practical features that he has given 
a great impetus to are, in main, the following : the 
maintenance of the spiritual diary — a unique method 
of profitably utilising every moment of the day by 
a scrupulous observance of about 27 items of vital 
Sadhana amidst the activities of Samsar, with pro- 
vision for self-analysis, self-correction and self- 
punishment. 

Secondly, the neglected practice of Likii Jap a he 
has resurrected. ^ So great has been his success in 
establishing this practice in all people that, now 
everyday the mail brings books and bundles of paper 
filled with the written ‘Name* from the various dis- 
ciples of the vSwami all over India. 

The third is, the practice the Swami has introduced 
in bringing out printed forms of resolves and making 
the Sadhaks fill up the same and submit them to him 
as a promise to act up to them. This has as its aim 
the building up of character by getting them to give 
up some of the most commonly prevalent of weak- 
nesses of modern man — habits such as cinema-going, 
smoking, novel-reading, etc. 

The fourth practice is, the keeping of written 
motto and assertions constantly before you, either on 
•the walls of the house. or written in bold letters on 
slips of paper and carried in the pocket, to be looked 
at frequently in the course of the day. He has put 
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this in practice at the head-quarters- of the D. L. 
Society where the visitor will find himself confronted 
by such mottos in Hindi, Sanskrit and in English, 
the moment he steps into the Society/s prayer-hall 
on the hill-side. 

His device to get all Sadhaks to adhere to a daily 
routine of activities, is yet another method of practical 
Sadhan he has adopted to spiritualise the life and- 
activity of the ordinary man. His Dinacharya 
charts are arranged in four or five grades to suit the 
student, the Grahasthi, retired people, whole-timed 
Sadhaks, etc. 

Now what particular ideas has he successfully 
striven to implant in the minds of the present 
generation ? There are a number of them, several 
that receive a great emphasis at his hands. One 
factor that stands . out distinctly prominent over 
and above others in his entire teachings, is the stress 
the Swami has laid at every turn on the vital im- 
portance of selfless service, Nishkamya Karma Yoga* 

Selfless and motiveless service of all creatures,, 
he insists, is the greatest purifying force on earth. 
It is through such disinterested loving service that, 
that preparatory purification is Wrought, so vitally 
and indispensably essential for the experience of a 
wider consciousness and a higher life. All endeavour 
to attain perfection and obtain bliss is bound to be 
futile and abortive, if it is not based on the soimd 
foundation of ethical development and moral 
stability. These latter are to be acquired mainly 
through a period of earnest and whole-hearted service 
in some form or other. This forms the smelting 
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process to the base ore of the egoistic *self' in man. 
It is a process absolutely necessary for the emergence 
of the pure gold of progress, peace and joy in life. 
To fancy oneself fit for meditation and seclusion 
from the very start is to put the cart before the 
horse. 

The Swami is never tired of reiterating the 
paramount importance of such altruistic and phi- 
lanthropic activities. Done in the spirit of worship, 
this ^lone will suffice to take one to the goal of life. 
That it is a means as well as an end in itself is his 
belief. So much so that, many a time, one is led to 
conclude that the Swami' s special mission seems 
to be to expound in detail and glorify selfless service 
as the surest way to Self-realisation. Some of those 
in his intimate circle even opine that, to establish 
the doctrine of Nishkamya Seva as the highest 
worship of this age, is the main purpose of his life. 

However one views it, this much is patent even 
to a casual glance at this Swami's everyday life. 
His greatest joy and' inspiration is in getting im- 
mersed in service of others — students, guests, strangers, 
chance visitors and the general public. The subject 
of selfless service i^ dearest to his heart and he loves 
to live it, talk about it, and write on it. 

' The spirit of today is everywhere characterised 
by a thirst to be of service. An urge for social 
service is found to be uppermost in the minds of the 
people of all countries, Man feels himself to be a 
citizen of the world because science has made null 
and void the effect of distance. As the Swami says, 
it is foolish to think yourself as separate from the 
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world. That conception is long dead and is replaced 
by a spirit that knits the globe into a single brother- 
hood, despite the hatred and vengeance that has 
seized a section of power-mad humanity for the 
time being The spirit of the modern era is the 
spirit of sharing serving and sacrificing. Cast your 
eyes where you will, the reader will find service 
Idealised and glorified by all thinkers, philosophers 
and saints. 

But it is common experience that, though there 
are very many people who have great desire to be 
useful and helpful to others, wjio want to serve all 
but do not know exactl}’’ where to begin, how to 
proceed, which field to act in. They do not know 
exactly what to do about it. This perplexes them. 
It is here that the Swami has done unforgettable 
yeoman service. Stepping in to usher in this new 
era, he has done unrepayable help by painstakingly 
elaborating the details of practical service. With 
his detailed work on Karma Yoga, he removes the 
greatest barrier by showing innumerable ways and 
means of converting this service urge into actual work. 
Methods are shown how every individual, be he the 
humblest and the least, can, in the manner suited 
to his capacit}^ and position, be of help to others. 
No being need any longer feel at a loss as to how 
to actively manifest his desire to serve and to be 
helpful. 

Hitherto the modern individual had hardly any 
clear conceptions of the real import of 'Karma Yoga,* 
whereas the terms ' Bhakti Yoga,* "Raja Yoga,* 
*Gyana Marga,* etc., conjured up clearly the details 
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and itenivS of practice contained in them. Apart 
from merely knowing that Karma Marga meant the 
performance of action without attachment, none had 
any idea how this had its expression in effect, how 
exactly it was to be practised, what one did in 
following this path. It was all vague and un- 
satisfactory. The work of the Swami in having 
cleared this vagueness and thrown definite light 
upon the various forms that selfless service takes, 
how Karma Yoga manifests itself on the plane of 
expressed action, and how, in a hundred different 
ways, every moment of yonr life, each individual 
can be doing selfless service, has conferred the most 
valuable gift to human society. 

The next in importance perhaps is the great 
service he has done in giving fresh life to the neg- 
lected ideal of Brahmacharya, of celibacy and moral 
purity. He has spared himself no pains in hammer- 
ing this grand idea into the youth as well as the man 
of the nation. This is the crying need of the nation, 
nay, of the whole present-day world. To stem the 
rot of juvenile moral degeneracy and open a new 
world of idealism, with the triple purity of thought, 
speech and act, the vSwami has done priceless service. 
There is no book of his but makes some reference,, 
directly or indirectly, about the paramount im- 
portance of Brahmacharya in all stages of life, both 
to man and to woman. A rational interpretation 
of Brahmacharya as not being merely a physical 
control, but comprising a three-fold purity of the 
physical being, the modes of thought and ideas, we 
owe to him. Also that Brahmacharya is not for 
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bachelors and monks alone, but for married men 
and women too in its broader aspects of moderation, 
purity of motive and outlook and restraint. And, 
as such, it does not get restricted to a particular 
period of life but is more a guiding rule of conduct 
for the whole life. 

That it is the firmest and finest foundation of 
life, both of the individual as well of the nation and 
constitutes the indispensable condition of all progress 
and achievement, we now realise, thanks to the 
Swami. To develop a great character (which the 
Swami holds to be far superior to knowledge), con- 
tinence and restraint are the basic requisites, equally 
to the householder and to the married woman as 
to the student. Thus the subject of celibacy and 
moral purity has come to be regarded in a new light 
in this aspect as a wonderful treasure worth acquir- 
ing by all and not as any irksome restraint to un- 
willingly submit oneself to in student life. 

At the back of this ideal he has advocated, he 
himself stands a shining example of what a marvel 
self-restraint and purity can make of a man. By 
his clear and plain-spoken treatment of the subject, 
the Swami has successfully swept aside all queer 
notions that existed in this connection. It is no 
longer regarded by thinking men and women as a 
sort of violation of nature, a perversion of life, an 
out-of-date monkish ideal, that is abnormal or 
impossible. 

A third blessing, a blessing we should firmly 
cling to is having made everyone Japa-consciohs, 
Upto this time, in the entire range of literature, no 
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one had ever written any work dealing purely and 
wholly with the subject of Japa alone. The nation 
and the whole world has reason to be grateful to 
him for having revived Japa Sadhana as an indepen- 
dent self-sufficient method of God-realisation. 

He has presented it boldly as a complete Yoga 
in itself not merely an item in the Sadhana of the 
Tanirika. The real significance *of this teaching and 
a proper estimate of the benefits wrought thereby 
ma3^ not be apparent just now but time is surely 
going to show the revolution it is working amongst 
people. It has in effect made thousands of people 
take to the Mala and the regular repetition of the 
'Name'. People who had hitherto kept away from 
active religion, regarding it to be beyond their humble 
capacity as entailing the necessity of several supra- 
normal practices, have now felt a new life open up 
before them in the Swanii's convincing attitude and 
treatment of Japa, As a Yoga that demanded no 
extraordinary physique and unusual mental capacity 
or energy, which at the same time was capable of 
bestowing the highest realisation, ever increasing 
numbers are now taking to the practice of Japa. 
So a new wave of Japa Sadhana has been started 
which is gaining ground so rapidly that it seems to 
me as likely to have far-reaching effects in the future. 

The Swami has made a new approach to the 
science of pure Hatha Yoga. He has banished the 
bogey of mystery and strange occultism that has 
characterised our attitude to Asanas, Pranayamas, 
Mudras, etc. By his very frank and purely utili- 
tarian explanations of the theory and practice of 
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Hatha Yoga, we have now^ come to know it as a 
simple, very rational, and extremely practical system 
for the acquiring and maintaining of a high standard 
of health and efficienc}": — physical as well as mental. 
From being regarded as something dark and 
dangerous, the Swami's efforts have resulted in 
Asanas and Pmnayamas being accepted and adopted 
by considerable numbers as regular items of their 
everyday routine activities. Thanks to his works, 
the pall of obscurity and secrecy that shrouded this 
very useful science is now removed and the nation 
has it in a very practical form, advocated not so 
much for its occult value as for its immediate worth 
as a health-builder and life-giver. He has not con- 
cerned himself with any deep research work in this 
line to explain it in terms of modern physiology 
and therapeutics, but 'has been content to present 
facts from his own study and practice of Yoga. 
The result has been a nation-wide renewal of interest 
in this branch of Asanas and Pranayamas. 

Here I would touch upon a point which should 
l>e of profit to most readers. Criticism has been 
voiced against such a popularisation of a system 
which, in experience, proves to be a double-edged 
sword because, it is argued, enthusiastic readers are 
at times misled b}^ the apparent simplicity of the 
subject as presented in the book. Taking .to it^ 
practice hastily, results in various unexpected troubles. 
A proportionate harm is done with whatsoever 
benefits that follow such popularisation of Hatha 
Yoga, So it is argued. 

Without endeavouring to deny facts, I however 
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seek to prove, in a few words, how patently unjust 
it is to attribute this sort of trouble either to the 
system itself or to its reviver. As to the former, it 
is a perfect science and not one bit harmful, provided 
all laws are scrupulously observed by. the practi- 
tioners. Transgress them and you land into trouble. 

As to the Swanii's efforts at restoring to ,it the 
attention and the interest that it deserves, there is 
not the least room for complaint whatsoever. What 
trouble practitioners might have found themselves 
in, was not only not unexpected but actually foreseen 
clearly. Because you will find that in every book 
of his on Hatha Yoga and allied subjects, the Swami’s 
approach is invariably characterised by the utmost 
caution and commonsense. He never fails to en- 
umerate in detail the important qualification an as- 
pirant should possess, if he desires to practise Yoga. 
Certain indispensable conditions, are laid down that 
are to be fulfilled before one can take up to these 
practices. But what does one actually see ? Prac- 
titioners are so enamoured at the glowing descriptions 
that are given of the state of one advanced in Yoga. 
They are impatient to get all that but are not willing 
to abide by the conditions pre-requisite to it. The 
slow processes of preparation and purification are 
ignored or negligently skipped over and consequently 
they come to grief. Here they seek to lay the blame 
at the wrong door. The special instructions that 
the Swami usually includes contain all the necessary 
safeguards to take the Sadhak safely through the 
practice. Where it is not heeded, trouble is naturally 
met with. The instructions regarding Yogic dis- 
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ciplines, dietetic restrictions, moderation, purity and 
self-restraint, are all actually meant to be followed 
to the very letter. How many do it ? Now-a-days 
persons will readily follow the instructions pasted 
on a bottle of medicine or a pot of toilet cream, 
with holy reverence they will obey the traffic signals. 
But when it comes to observing the seriously meant 
precautionary measures in Hatha Yoga, none shows 
the patience for them. They wish to have the 
results* of the ideal Hatha Yoga without subjecting 
themselves to the disciplines laid down. No doubt 
undesirable consequences follow. Practised vStrictly 
according to the Swami's instructions, there can 
be no doubt the practitioner will acquire unqualified 
success. So the harm or otherwise done is patently 
the reaction of the individuals' negligence or care 
respectively. 

How far Hatha Yoga has been revived can be 
known from the correspondence that pours in, day 
in and day out, from every part of India. That 
reveals more authoritatively and with greater authen- 
ticity than any other source, the pleasant surprise of 
how hundreds of persons have acquired proficiency 
in Asanas, Kriyas, Madras, Bandhas, Pranayanias, 
etc., purely through a careful perusal of the Swami's 
books on the subject. Many of his readers happening 
to visit the Ashram at Rikhikesh have surprised the 
Swami himself by demonstrating various Kriyas and 
Pranayama exercises perfectly, attributing all their 
knowledge and efficiency to a perusal of his books. 

Certain precious ideas that he has given to this 
generation are to be cherished as rare tjeasures. 
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Firstly, he has removed the conception that 
spiritual Sadhana is some practice meant for a parti- 
cular set of people during a particular period of life 
and an ideal that is distinct from normal every day 
life. On the other hand, Sadhana is a way of life and 
way’ to life in itself. Every activity of the being, 
mental and physical, inward and external, voluntary 
and involuntary, is to be done in the light of Sadhana, 
This Bhav is to be diligently sown and nurtured. 
For Sadhana is not and cannot be divorced from the 
individuars routine activity. 

The idea that Sadhana is the only purpose of life,^ 
human birth and body are meant only for that, and ^ 
all other things and aspects of life are at best only 
incidental and therefore secondary, the Swami has 
firmly planted into the minds of the vast number 
of his readers and correspondents. We have been 
awakened to the truth that Sadhana is a central fact 
of life. It is that which gives meaning to our 
existence. 

It has also been his to be the interpreter of 
religion and spiritual life, in consonance with the 
genius of the present times, th^ spirit of the times 
and the particular needs of the century. 

An honest adherence to the three disciplines of 
non-injury, truthfulness and purity, are the means 
suited to this age. For those alone would serve as 
aggressive counter-blasts to the three most patently 
manifest evils that have invaded the life of the 
civilised individual society and nation of to-day. 
All inter-national and inter-racial relations have been, 
since 1914 j)r even earlier, marked by unmitigated 
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criielt>', iiatred and violence. Lying and deceit have 
become everywhere evident in all societies which 
have come to be commercial and money-made. 
Gain, profit and accumulation have come to be the 
dominant passion that sways modern society. And 
in individual and family life, incontinence and im- 
morality are on the wax. Therefore the great need 
of the period becomes a systematic attack directed 
against these three expressions of undivine forces. 
And as effective counter to this, the triple observance 
of Ahimsa, Satyam and Brahmacharya, the Swami 
has striven and sought to inculcate and establish 
through his utterances, his written works and the 
activities of the D, L. vSociety. 

Further, the presentation of the eminently 
practical side of spiritual life in its most universal 
form, so as to allow of the widest application here 
and now, is another salient feature of his work. 
vShedding all sectarianism, divesting of all dogma, 
plucking out the kernel of fact from the mass of 
irrelevant non-essentials and superfluities, he puts 
before the \vorld a scheme of self-culture for self- 
realisation, the key-note of which is the living of a 
divine life in and through the world. 

The living of one's life with the constant cons- 
ciousness of the presence of the UNDYING 
UNDERLYING REALITY and the doing of all’ 
actions as an offering to IT, he has sought to put 
before the w'orld. And for this he has taken only the 
broadest non-sectarian essentials of spirituality. 

Finally, the greatest, the most catching and most 
solid blessing that we have received from this life 
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is the unforgettable idea that religion means 
Do/' All the things you might believe in, revere, 
accept, talk, read or discuss about, or study, and do 
research, not one of these nor all together, comprise 
the religion in you. It is only the one or two little 
^cts that you actually do, what little you practise, 
live, that constitute religion and spirituality. To 
rise early and take the name of the Dord for ten 
minutes is what real Dharma is than to know the 
Gita and Dharma Sastras, while you do nothing 
about it. So this urgent idea, this fiery idea that 
to act, to live, to do, is the only thing that counts 
in spiritual life, he has stamped into the hearts and 
minds of the people. 

If there is to be spiritual life, first see what out- 
ward expression it finds in the life of man, then 
manifest that yourself. He has given predominance 
to the mode of active, positive practice, making 
that the essential npte and throwing overboard all 
conventional satisfactions in beliefs and acceptances 
and intellectual recreation in the religious field. 

No more is man taught everything about re- 
ligion (except how to ‘live it') and left to ask in the 
end, “Well, and now what am I to do about it?" 
Since the Swami's advent, it has become “begin by 
doing, then know things as you proceed; every- 
thing will then come into your knowledge by itself 
in good time". He has made it all a vigorous positive 
^‘Do." ' 

Wake up at 4 a.m.; sit on Padmasan for half 
an hour. Do Jap a of a Mantra with a Mala at least 
108 times; perform a few Asans] do a couple of rounds 
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of Pranayama) observe Mowna for an hour; discipline 
palate ; give up chillies and tamarind ; keep limited 
possessions ; study scriptures &aily ; give charity 
regularly ; keep up celibacy ; speak kindl}^ ; avoid 
harsh nature ; write Mantra at least a page a day ; 
remember God on waking up and retiring to bed. 
Thus is religion presented by the Swami to the world. 

Do something. Practise. Actually live. Don’t 
merely believe but Be and Live. 



Chapter XX— POINTERS ON THE PATHWAY 


During brief spells of leisure that you get in your 
busy life, just open the book* and run your eyes 
through this section. Here you will find in a nut- 
shell an epitome of the Swami's .view on all the broad 
questions of life and its purpose. I have gathered 
together his various iitterances on different occasions, 
at times in informal company, at others to a select 
few aspirants in repl3^ to their queries and give them 
here under convenient heads that you might obtain 
the essence of his precepts at a glance. 

The Real Life : There is a sublime, a grand 
meaning behind life. It is something more than the 
mere round of eating, drinking and sleeping. The 
real life is eternal life in Atman or Spirit, a life of 
perfect freedom, fearlessness and bliss. It is a state 
of Immortahty and Supreme Peace. It is a state 
of Nitya Tushti, or perpetual satiety, beyond all 
desire and restiessness, beyond all decay and death.’ 
' The Universe : This earth of our^is less than a 
pin-point, a mere dot within the vast universe. 

All creation with its countless solar, lunar and 
stellar systems, is but of momentary duration in 
timeless Eternity. 

The Ultimate Reality beyond all is Eternal, 
undivided Existence- Knowledge- Bliss . 

The entire visible universe is but a conglomera- 
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tion of atoms. The mighty ocean is only a compound 
of two gases. 

The Goal : To realise the supreme bliss state of 
Sat-Chit-Ananda is the goal of life on earth. To 
conquer the lower self, rise above all limitations and 
regain the lost divinity is the aim of existence. 

The Barrier : In the whirlpool of fleeting sensual 
pleasures, man has forgotten the purpose and goal 
of life. He does not know what he is exactly doing. 
He thinks, ‘I know .ever^rthing' but he is sunk in 
ignorance. This is delusion due to Avidya or Maya. 
This mysterious power veils your real nature and 
acts as a barrier to the achievement of Bliss and 
Immortality. It deludes man in the form of strong 
egoism, restless nature of mind and ' a ceaseless 
craving for sensual pleasures. Infatuated by attach- 
ment to one’s own body, to woman and to wealth, 
man has gone completely blind. 

Worldly Life : Life in this * world is chaotic, 
fragmentary and full of unrest. The cause of suffer- 
ing is the desire to enjoy the sensual objects of this 
world. This desire for enjoyment is due to the 
ignorant belief that happiness is outside you. All 
desires, clinging to life, all disappointment and ( 
suffering will cease for ever when you realise that all ! 
happiness is witihin? Within you is the ocean of 
bliss. Outside is the blazing fire of sex and ego. 
All living creatures are roasted in it. There is no. 
time to introspect, to purify and to meditate. 

The Only Way : But there is no other plossible 
course. It is with a human body alone, that one 
can attempt to cross the ocean 6f Samsaric 
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existence. Human birth- is the greatest and the most 
precious blessing in all the three worlds. Don't 
waste this life in heedlessness and sensuality but 
utilise every second profitably. If this rare op- 
portunity is lost, you may not get another. Time is 
fleeting and the mind and senses tempt and cheat 
you at every step. Obstacles and hostile forces 
are everywhere. Yet this is the right time and 
place for salvation. It is foolish to think T will 
take a bath when all the waves of the sea subside.' 
Do not postpone. 

The Requisite : O Man ! Understand clearly 
that you have ggt to exert right from this moment. 
Life is uncertain whereas death is certain. Under- 
stand that ^temporary connections and transitory 
pleasures are unreal. God is the only reality. Learn 
to discriminate between the true and the false. 
Develop a keen desire to know the Truth and free 
yourself from the allurement of the false. Learn to 
remain unperturbed by trials and tribulations and 
keep your senses and emotions under check. Be 
content and cheerful in all circumstances. Have 
faith in 3^ourself and trust in God. Put into practice 
what you know to be right. 

Where ^ to Seek : Knowledge and Bliss are not 
the exclusive possession of Sannyasins and forest re- 
cluses. Heart is the golden Temple of God. God 
is in you as well as in the heart of every creature. 
This world is a manifestation of God. Purify your 
heart and mind, then you will behold Him inside you 
as well as everywhere about you. 

Guiding* Notes : Constantly remember the 
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perfections and the pains of Samsar. Remember 
saints who had attained God-vision and thus draw 
inspiration. Have a definite Ideal, a proper pro- 
gramme of life and an elevating back-ground of 
thought. Act with faith and determination. With- 
out self-restraint and moderation, no virtue can grow. 
Therefore develop a perfect character. Character 
is greater and more powerful than all-wealth and all- 
knowledge. Purity, truthfulness, upright character, 
firm resolve, will lead to sx)eedy realisation of the 
Ideal. 

The Four Paths : To suit different temperaments,, 
four broad paths are outlined. Jnana Marga for 
those of a rational intellectual type, Bhakti Marga 
for devotional or emotional people. Karma Marga 
for the active man, and Raja Yoga for the mystic 
temperament with leaning towards the occult. 

A persistent inquiry into the nature of Self,, 
the source of the elusive ego, the three states of waking, 
dreaming and deep sleep, and a systematic negation 
of the non-eternal, will lead to the dawn of 
knowledge and free the soul from the shackles of 
delusion. 

The cultivation of intense attachment for the 
Ivord, setting up an intimate and loving relationship 
with Him and a whole-hearted and ungrudging self- 
surrender, results in the attainment of Divine Vision 
and God-Consciousness. 

Selfless service of humanity, of parents, elders, 
teachers, Sadhus, Sannyasins and Mahatmas, the sick 
and the poor all constitute worship of the I/ord. 
Such service without expectation of reward, purifies 

14 
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the mind and prepares it for the descent of divine 
light and Anand. 

The practice of Yama and Niyama, steadying of 
posture, control of breath, withdrawal of the mind 
from external objects, makes the mind one-pointed 
and results in deep meditation and Samadhi or super- ■ 
consciousness. 

The Sadhanas or Practices : Kartna : Return 
good for evil. Serve those that harm you. Consider 
others’ needs before your own. Share whatever you 
have with others. Give charity to the needy, edu- 
cation to the illiterate and nurse the sick. Relieve 
the troubles of others to the best of your ability. 
Sacrifice your comfort in the interest of service. 
Convert all your daily activities into divine worship 
by giving your hands to work and mind to God. 

But beware of name and fame. Pride will creep 
I in. Seva Abhiman is very dangerous. Remove it 
ihy daily self-analysis and introspection. Scrutinise 
all your motives. Cultivate true humility. 

Bhakti : Company of devotees and Sadhus, 
early rising and Kirtan of the I^ord’s sweet ‘Name,’ 
Japa, prayer, worship of a personal God, study of 
scriptures, charity, observance of vows like periodical 
fasts, vigils, etc., are all Sadhanas to develop and 
progress in the path of divine love. Sing His Name 
with feeling. Book upon all creatures as manifes- 
tations of the Lord. Offer your heart, mind .and 
soul at His Botus Feet. Pray fervently like Prahlad. 
Weep with sincere longing for His vision like Radha, 
Mira, and Ramkrishna. Repeat with Bhav “I 
am Thine : All is Thine : Thy will be done, O Bord.” 
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Laziness, mere emotionalism, weak sentiment- 
ality, vanity, hypocrisy, selfishness, are some of the 
treacherous enemies to the growth of devotion. Be 
very vigilant and have a fixed daily routine and 
adhere strictly to every item. Thus conquer laziness. 
Cultivate moral courage and stick to Truth. Draw 
inspiration from the bold and heroic ' actions of 
former Bhaktas, Overcome vanity and hypocrisy 
by prostrating before all and constant prayer and 
appeal to the Lord for His compassion. 

Jnana : Approach a Jnani Guru. Hear the 
Srutis from him. Reflect over and over again on 
what you hear. Then constantly meditate on the 
truths of the Vedanta. Develop strong will-power 
and a clear and bold understanding. Consider this 
world phenomenon as a mere shadowy dream and 
all the wealth of the three worlds as chaff. Reflect 
upon the transitory nature of sense-pleasures and 
the perishability of this body. Destroy the age- 
long false identification with the physical frame. 
Inquire 'Who am I?’’ Discriminate between the 
real and the unreal. Generate an intense desire to 
know the Truth and attain freedom. 

Attachment to the body, ideas of T’ and 'mine' 
keep the mind bound down to ignorance. The little 
ego constantly asserts itself. Old V asanas and 
.Sankalpas, fear, imsteadiness of the mind, wrong 
thinking and Moha, all hamper Atmic inquiry and 
meditation. 

Cultivate a strong positive current of Brahma- 
Bhav or the feeling that you are pure spirit, formless 
and limitless. When you see objects, deny, or reject 
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the names and forms and perceive the hidden Antar 
' Atman only. Remain as silent witness [Sakshi) of 
all the external changes without being affected by 
them. Negate all sense experiences. Constantly 
chant ‘Om' and thus steady the mind and destroy 
the idea of world and body. 

Raja : -A serious practice of Raja Yoga can be 
thought of only after you purify your character and 
obtain an extent of control over your senses and 
appetites. This is an exact occult science. Be 
truthful, harmless, continent, and observe the canons 
like purity, contentment, austerity, study and worship. 
Acquire a healthy and sound body by the practice of 
Asanas and purify the inner sheaths through 
Pranayam. Thus when the mind is rendered fine, with-- 
draw it from all sense perceptions. This is Pratyahara. 
It checks the out-going tendency of the mind very 
effectively, calms its agitations and makes it one- 
pointed, The concentration that ensues {Dharana), 
when continued without break, deepens into medi- 
tation. Meditation culminates in Samadhi, Samadhi 
liberates the soul from birth and death. 

Impure motive, lack of Brahmacharya, over- 
eating, indolence, over-sleeping, false fears, castle- 
building and the allure of minor super-natural 
powers like clairaudience, clairvoyance, etc., are all 
obstacles and pitfalls in this path. A wise control 
of the palate, Tratak and Pranayam are aids to 
meditation. Combine boldness with caution and 
use your commonsense at every stage. Shun Siddhis 
by developing 'burning dispassion and desire for the 
highest realization of Immortality and Supreme Bliss. 
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The Common Ground : The basis of all methods, 
the fundamental prerequisites in all successful human 
endeavour, are the same everywhere. They are 
ethical culture and the maintenance of a normal 
physical and mental health. Without morality there 
can be no progress. ' Without health no effort and 
exertion is possible. A man may have everything 
in this world but if he does not possess good health, 
he becomes useless to himself and to the world, 
lyikewise, one may own the whole world, have un- 
limited power and talent, yet without morality his 
life is in vain. He will ultimately suffer a terrible 
downfall. Therefore observe the rules of health and 
hygiene, conform to wise Nature’s laws. Lead a 
simple life of moderation and regularity. Keep the 
body light and pure by daily exercise, deep-breathing, 
A sans, light diet and clean thoughts. Mould your 
character by actively exercising and practising 
virtues. Do good acts, give up all crookedness and 
deception. Eradicate jealousy^apd^Ml^^ Adher e 
to Truth andTobk upon all women as manifestations 
of divinity.^ Thus lay the first foundation of success 
and achievement in life. You will be assured of 
rapid progress and realization. 

The Glory : However difficult things might 
seem, for a sincere man nothing is impossible. What 
one man has done another can do. When you sweat 
eight hours in an office to earn a hand-to-mouth 
salary of Rs. 25/-, is it not worth-while a little effort 
to obtain the most blessed state of Immortality and 
Kaivalya ? The glory of the state is indescribable. 
You will experience ineffable bliss, absolute freedom 
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and eternal peace. You are indeed the Emperor 
of emperors. Changeless, Fearless and Deathless- 
is that Supreme State. 

The Call : O Nector's Sons ! Enough of this^ 
half-awake, imperfect, unsatisfactory life. Lead a 
rich life of fulness, perfection and all-round develop- 
ment. Become an illumined being and create a 
heaven on earth, this moment, right where you are. 
Wake up from the slumber of ignorance and prepare 
to lead a divine life. Exert. Shake off lethargy 
and faint-heartedness. Be lion-hearted. You will get 
success in every attempt. You will prosper glo- 
riously in the physical and the spiritual planes. 
You will reach the Goal quickly. I assure you. 

For the Knap-sack : (know this and be bold) : 

1. You have no enemies to fear outside. The 
real enemies are egoism, pride, lust, anger, avarice, 
infatuation and selfishness. 

2. The more you spend your energy in elevating 
others, the more divine energy will flow into you. 

3. In the beginning, all self-restraint, all self- 
denial and efforts at concentration will seem 
extremely dry and disgusting. But if you persist in it 
calmly, you will later experience strength, peace, 
new vigour and bliss. 

4. If you are sincere and earnest, if you use 
your commensense always, if you are patient and 
persevering, you will reach the Goal quickly. 

5. You are bound to succeed because you are 
born for it. ‘ Only you have forgotten your heritage. 
Claim your birth-right now. 
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This is the message. Reader ! And this the rousing 
call. It is left to you, yes, to you, to ask, to seek, 
to knock. All that you want is right here, if only 
you will have it. Ceasing all talk for a v’hile to 
come, may you be inspired to Act ! 
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'‘Neither do men light a candle and put it 
under a bushel, but on a candlestick, and it 

giveth light unto all 

Message of Jesus Christ. 

Time is maintaining, from epoch to epoch, a de- 
lightful encyclopaedia of great personalities who leave 
deep footprints in her heart in rhythmic succession. 
This record of events originated from time immemorial 
which history or science could not trace. 

It is always her desire to collect pearl drops, 
dropped from the celestial plane, and paint out of 
them portraits with utmost care using her exquisite 
talent of muses. The picture gallery of cosmos is 
rich with her unique paintings which never fade but 
ever attract wakeful eyes. Unfailingly she accepts 
portraits and caricatures of personalities of momen- 
tary success in sovereignty, materialism, inventions 
and innovations ; but, how can she exhibit them 
side by side with lives victorious and lives triumphant ! 
Naturally she has to discard them. 

Moses has declared "No crown surpasseth 
humility, no monument a good name, no gain the 
performance of duty. The good man leadeth others 
in the right path, loveth his neighbour, giveth his 
charity in secret, doeth right from pure motives and 
for the sake of God.'' In his heart dwells the Uord 
of Life. He is to be adored. He is to be worshipped 
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He has to be conveyed in the head and heart, while 
awake, while in slumber, while in deep sleep. He 
exercises undauntedly his command over the whole 
universe. He erects the epitome of patience through 
his magnanimity, generosity, benignity and gentleness. 
He is the pillar of endurance with self-will, dynamic 
energy, unswerving character and pure originality. 
Self-respect abodes in him not by inducing him to 
beat his own drum, nor by tempting him with perish- 
able luxuries of life, nor through the Ariel's action 
of carrying him to the peak and hurling him down 
the next moment. It‘ is the illumination of the 
innermost heart with intelligence, insight, under- 
standing and introspection. It is the synchronization 
of the head and heart. Behold him there, fully 
enlivened. He is not dead. The sun dies not while 
setting. He may cast his physical body to have a 
slight repose. That is all. He lived, He lives, and 
he will live. 

Now watch with keen eyes, with forceful insight, 
the portraits of every messenger of God one by one. 
Jesus, the daffodil of the West, Mohammad, the 
oasis of the middle East and what about the far 
East, our mother-land ? Time, as if disgusted with 
the satan-swollen heterodoxy of the West, it seems, 
appealed with a deep sigh of disapproval . to God 
Almighty to sprinkle a few weeds in the ancient lea 
of Greece and Rome from which sprang swords of 
heated Hedonism, Eudemonism, materialism, ration- 
alism, daggered by a few philosophers to bring 
about their own ruin without leaving any substantial 
mission of their lives. How pitiable are they who 
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have rendered themselves incapable of climbing the 
palm tree, the sayings of Jesus, without a branch 
to cling to, nor an offshoot to rest assured of cherished 
growth ! How pitilessly were his twelve branches 
massacred by heathens ! 

Deeply interested in the Far East, our mother- 
land, Time is devoting her whole time in calmly, 
patiently, interestingly and curiously drawing por- 
traits of God-sent messengers, who land in this soiL 
She has realized the fertility of the base, the sweet 
aroma of the atmosphere and the sanguineness of 
the geniuses. 

India is a far spreading banyan tree, deeply 
rooted in religion, with extensive branches of Yogic 
philosophy and adventitious roots of philosophers. 
She is not tired of producing philosopher after philo- 
sopher to preach to the world the ideals of life, the 
mission of life, and the goal of life. And whom has 
she placed before us to-day ? He is Swami Sivananda ! 

Men never like to keep their progeny, by giving 
birth to lucifers, tapers and wick-lamps. And what 
to speak of those who are themselves orient lumino- 
sity. Such a family kindled a pillar of fire well 
seasoned in the womb. This was on the 8th of 
September, 1887, when a child was born in the 
extreme South ofi India, the secret of which not even 
the parents might have known. It is highly probable 
and it can well be asserted that He had intuited in 
him — the child, the self knowledge. His birth- 
place, a nest of singing birds, as they call it, with an 
indelible stanip of Appayya Dikshitar, ever green in 
remembrance, encircled by a beautiful cascade than 
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a rivulet, panoramic views of green fields and meadows 
all-round, sky-scraping deep blue Westernghats anon 
and yonder, perhaps represented a living embodiment 
of Madhurya Bhav and whose inhabitants, with or 
without conscience, merge and lie absorbed in the 
lyord. 

Beaming forth with intelligence and knowledge 
and teaming with full spirit, vigour, enthusiasm 
and inspiration, the Swamiji out-witted every one 
of his play-mates and school-mates. He had a wonder^- 
ful physique and won various prizes in school and 
college sports and games. Probably he might have 
thought that physiology should precede psychology 
and hence took to the profession of a doctor in 1910, 
and sailed to Singapore. The art of equity is here- 
ditarily handed over to equators of justice, to bring 
about unity among men and material. But most 
of them have failed to apply it properly due to their 
un-understandability and want of discrimination. 
Doctors have in their turn picked them up and apply 
them skilfully in synchronizing and tuning the 
derangements of physical body. But Swamiji did 
not use this injectule intraveinous or intra-social 
but intja-spiritual. Having relieved thousands of 
patients from bodily ailments, he wanted to rescue 
and liberate souls struggling hard and suppressed by 
the pangs and horrors of present-day life. 

How far can his mother-land bear the infliction 
of his separation ? Yet was she ready to accept him 
with conferred titles and honours which are but a 
jugglery of permutation and combination of the 
26 letters of the English alphabets meant merely 
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to be displayed in a visiting card or a broad 
letter-head ? Never. Never. Is she not aware of the 
non-utility and the inertness of such langoolams ? 
Further has she forgotten the genuine purpose for 
which she bore him ? 

Ideas of renunciation flashed in his mind. He 
felt his residence ablaze. Movables and immovables 
were devoured by rolling spiritual flames. Forfeit- 
ing his position and possession, mates *and com- 
lades, the all-consuming and highly passionate 
•Spiritual longing volleyed him with intense impulse 
and handed him the Flaming Brand. 

Holding this torch and with a strong will and 
stern determination to scorch evils of thought and 
'evils of conduct which hover over humanity with a 
word and a blow, this freshly charged luminary 
returned to India in 1923. On January, 4, 1924, he 
was initiated by a radiant sage in the order of 
Paramahamsas, From this moment onwards he 
became to be known as ‘'Sivananda Saraswati."' 
lyct free from the cage of Samsara, he travelled from 
place to place on foot, imparting valuable instructions 
to the inhabitants, igniting aspirants ready for con- 
secration, and adding sumptuous fuel to the already 
ablazed. After a heart-contented travel, he retired 
to the holy summits of the Himalayas. Rigorous Tapas 
with severe austerities, selfless service to Sannyasins 
and pilgrims, untiring devotion to study> noble 
seriousness and regularity in his activities, all-em- 
bracing, gracious and sympathetic outlook on man- 
kind irrespective of caste, creed or community, has 
made him a full-blown Yogi. The remnant sensual 
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agitations, inert griping desires which might have 
stuck to some nook or corner, all took to their heels 
as wasps flee from the furnace. Pleasant calmness,, 
and deep abiding peace reigning over him, solemnly 
he transmits his sweet, fragrant, spiritual vibrations 
which everyone is perforced to take a deep breath 
of in whatever corner of the universe he may be 
situate. He knows the import of all the systems 
of knowledge. He is endowed with good memory. 
His speech makes everybody spell-bound. He is 
an adept in duties and acts. He views everybody 
equally and looks always in the same pleasing manner. 
He is quite simple, easily accessible and looks upon 
every man as his own soul. Are we to lose this 
opportunity of obtaining his grace ? Are, w^e to 
forego gifts of heaven brought at our doors in the 
form of books penned by such a super-man, books 
that spoon-feed us with its lucidity in style ? Are 
we to reject the divine offer of a support to free 
purselves from a steep precipice ? 

Just close your eyes for a few seconds. Load 
your mind with all your sins and propel it Swami 
Sivananda. Sacrifice all your evils at this altar. 
Advocate Santi, Santi and Santi to all your organs. 
Merge in bliss for a while. 

O Man ! Withdraw” your mind. You have 
not completely renounced the world yet. Switch 
on your ear to hear what Swamiji announces as his 
birth-day message. Closely follow. May there be 
peace, plenty and prosperity ! 
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'‘How long you want to remain a 
Slave of passion, 

Try to seek peace within 
By dispassion and practice. 

Arise! Awake! Stop not till the Goal is reached.'' 

— SWAMI SiVANANDA. 

The eagle that soars high in the sky is not worried 
how to cross streams and rivers ; similarly, loftiness 
of life is not affected by the multifarious questions 
with which our elemental lives are troubled and the 
minds often perturbed. Quite often we swerve 
from the right path due to lack of disciplined life, 
self-culture and selfless service. We brood over 
triflings aimlessly. We let loose our thoughts un- 
controlled and wander in lands of high hopes and 
vain dreams. We do not realise that we can never 
hope to <i:ome to our best by selfishness. We have 
not understood that, by selfless service alone, we 
attain greatness. W'e rush headlong with pittance 
activities and a vain pomp of carrying the whole 
world oh our shoulders. Then how can we hope 
to lead a happy life and rest in bliss ? Our destiny 
is not to perish unwept, unhonoured and unsimg. 
After innumerable wanderings, pains and miseries, 
we are to attain wisdom and bliss. We are to stand 
face to face with Truth. Our ultimate fate is not 
to be abjectly subject to the wands of inward foes 
Wat a stamping successful triumph over them all. 
This, every layman, every savant and every saint. 
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ias to accept nem com. Is this mere theory and 
postulation ? Hypothesis without proof ! Look 
back to every epoch from time immemorial. How 
voluminous is the list of realized souls, no matter to 
whatever school of thought they belonged ! It is 
true that some blossomed quite early. It can be 
admitted that many flowered late. But it is never 
that any was nipped in the bud. Every human 
being has a distinctive virtue innate in him which he 
never cares to dive deep into, explore, unearth, refine, 
manifest and make the best use of. 

Quite often we come across men pronouncing 
with despair, '‘Had I never been born I would have 
been the better off.'* Why ? What is the root cause 
of such a despair ? You have not realised that some 
teeth of the cog-wheel of your life are defective and 
are not functioning proper. What is the cog-wheel 
of life and which are its setting teeth ? The robust 
manhood, facing undauntedly the world at large, is a 
cohesive mould of courage, self-reliance, sincerity, 
generosity and kindness. Faith is its axle. Right 
understanding is the clutch to regulate the cogs. 
Self-control is the belt to drive. Knowledge and 
victory emanate as power. Now you enjoy your life 
and rest in perfection. 

Do not be discouraged by various undulations 
in life. Men are like rivers. Learn lessons from them. 
What is shallow to-day is deep to-morrow. What 
babbles now is calm in a few moments. The ripples 
of the dawn may be surging waves at dusk. Have 
steadfast faith in the Cosmic Order. Develop belief 
in the Eternal and Universal Justice. It is the prelude 
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to success ill life. Sufferings are only experiences 
and lessons for self-correction. Dawn is the forecast 
of the day. Faith foretells the shaping of the 
character and life. Never succumb to evil and 
thence blame that your surroundings are bad. Your 
own mind is the cause for your success and failure. 
Forbearance and self-surrender are your true guides. 
The law of the divine is cosmos and not chaos. 
‘Good' busies itself more elaborately than ‘evil.'^ 
Joy and misery are their respective gauges. But 
men, out of their sheer ignorance, fall victims to evil, 
cursing their lot at one stage of their lives or other. 
The odds are in favour of success in life. Plant 
faith deep in your hearts ; synchronize your head 
and heart. If you worry about irritability, anxiety, 
hopelessness and lamentation over the untoward 
things of life, know that, in spite of your religious 
belief or philosophy, you still lack in faith. Fight 
up your own taper of faith in your heart ; plod 
through darkness of your ignorance guided by its 
illuminating rays ; it is true that this light is feeble 
unlike effulgent knowledge. But even a foot-step, 
gained through this, will lead and set you in motion 
in the right direction and this you are sure never to 
retrace, 

Sincerity is equally a good guide to oppress your 
sufferings. To quote Confucious ‘Tt is sincerity 
which places a crown upon our lives ; without it 
our best actions Would be valueless ; the seeming 
virtuous, mere hypocrites ; and the shining light, 
which dazzles us with its splendour, but a poor 
passing gleam ready to be extinguished by the 
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slightest breath of passion/' Always be sincere in 
yolir thought, word and deed. 

Build up your manliness. By manliness, it is 
not meant here, the animalistic passions. Be strong, 
free and self-reliant. Waste not your energy. 
Energy is quantitative. Its loss in one direction 
cannot be recouped in another unless it is constantly 
being generated. Past cannot be recalled ; energy 
is^ the power-house of your virtues and ideals. A 
quiet, modest, unostentatious and self-conscious 
nobility is the hall-mark of a well-disciplined, well- 
developed, ripe and j^erfect manhood. Divine 
Humility is inter-twined with self-consciousness and 
self-reliance. 

Many are there who Eave earnestly launched 
on their thirst for knowledge and quest for God. 
But most of them hold that there is none to 
guide them properly. '‘Nor an ignis fattius^ arose’' they 
mourn “to lead us in our goal of life.” But let them 
think for a moment. Has any era or epoch passed 
without being illumined by messengers of God and 
enlightened souls ? Nev^r. There is a continuous 
stream from da^^s of 3’ore. They never cease to 
exist. It is only through 3'our reluctance, you are 
unable to ind your Guru, Are you not ashamed 
when, bewildered by your senses, you roam and roam 
about to satisfy them with their trivial wants ? 
Flock together at the foot of the Himalayas, the 
holiest of the holies overshadowing mother Ganges 
whose sanctity is beyond expression. 

Here lies the abode of realised souls, the blissful 
Ananda Kutir. Fix your eyes at the fountain, wherer 
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from rays of enlightened knowledge beam forth. 
Hefe is your Guru, your Master, the Messenger and 
the Citizen of the world. He proclaims from the 
beacon “I live to serve you all. I live to make you 
all happy. I live to help you all in destroying the 
ignorance and in attaining the Goal of life — Kaivalya, 
the final beatitude.” 

Om Santi ! Santi ! Santi!! flanti !!! 



SWAMI SIVANANDA— AS SEEN BY 
DEVOTEES & ADMIRERS 

I have read your '‘Science of Pranayam,” "Brahma- 
charya/' “Gita/' etc., with great benefit. I am 
personally very much benefitted by your soul-stirring 
passages. A hundred lives would not be sufficient 
to pay my debt of gratitude to you. 

T. CheIvIvAswamy, 

Madras. 

There had always been two currents in me, one 
Sattvic and the other Rajasic and at last the former 
got over the latter and it was through your books and 
writings and I felt suddenly a keen desire to be led 
to bliss by that current. In you and \ou alone I see 
everything. 

R. R. SUKRAM, 

Quetta (BaL) 

I consider myself very fortunate indeed to have 
received your blessings beautifully indited on the 
fly-page of the book you have so kindly sent me. The 
book is full of valuable instruction and advice. It 
is written in a simple and attractive style. To read 
it is to commune with you. I eagerly look forward 
to the day when I shall have the privilege of having 
your Darshan and bowing to your feet. I hope you 
will continue to shower your grace and blessings on 
me and my people. 

(Hon' BEE Sir) Rajivaranjan PrAvSAD Sinha, k.t.,m.a., 

Patna. 
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The more I thihk of you, the more 1 yearn for 
the day when I should be in a position to serve you in 
the way I wish to. You are all sweetneTss and love. 
You are beauty and truth. You are magnificence 
incarnate. You are excellence. And what you are 
I do not know precisely. But I feel without doubt, 
I can know myself only with reference to you. And 
in you alone, I can forget myself. Sometimes I feel 
I am only a part of you. Realistically I feel a day 
may come when I may be numerically identical with 
you. I wish I could be crushed into a diink of your 
choice that you might make me your own. Else I 
could be diffused into a perfume of 3 ^our choice that 
I might surround you like the atmosphere. 

N. K. Srivatsava, 

Lahore. 


Your letter gave me great consolation. I shall 
follow all the instiuctions conveyed therein. I am 
very unfortunate that I did not serve you as I ought 
to have done. You are doing so much foi our 
spiritual uplift that any service done to you will be 
nothing. * 

Ganga Charan Avasthi, 

Agra. 

When the spoken word fails to paint the feelings 
in their proper perspective, how can the written word ? 
We therefore do not attempt to express our feelings 
of gratitude and thankfulness to you for our brief, 
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but very pleasant stay at “Ananda Kutir''. It was 
really a great day for us — the day on which we had 
the fortune of having your Darshan. We are hoping 
that this our visit is only a prelude to the many 
more that we have proposed. We did not accept 
your advice and we had trouble at Hardwar re- 
garding pocket expenses. But at the mention of 
the magic word of your name, money flowed into an 
empty purse. 

R. Chandrachudan, 
S. V. Ramani, 

New Delhi. 


I have come into contact with your excellent 
works such as ‘'Philosophy of Om,'' etc., but I am 
desirous of establishing personal contact. I trust a 
'Yogi' of your repute and achievements can very 
easily know me and my thoughts even at a distance. 

R. ly. Khatan, 

Jubbalpore. 


Such words “I shall serve you nicely”; '1 shall 
back you up”; ‘‘You are dear to me”; still ring in my 
ears and I can visualise Swamiji before me and 
cheering me up. 

Thanks to my good fortune in being under the 
fold of the D.I/.S., thanks to my getting the current 
from the “Power House" at Ananda Kutir, worries 
that had once led me to depression, impatience or 
fear over mind, vanished to a great extent by the 
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thought of God and of the inevitable victory of right. 
The .words of encouragement has made me younger, 
happier and active. It has trimmed the wick and 
poured fresh blood in my veins. 

S. N. Chandramauu, B.A., 

Madras, 


I am your silent admirer ever since my college 
days whenlused to go through the “Spiritual Lessons’" 
in the ‘My Magazine of India*. I appreciated your 
writings. But ever since the beginning of the year 
1944, I am very much attracted toward you, towards 
your teachings and writings and everything divine. 
This is not in a fit of sentimental feeling nor is there 
any momentary reason for that. 

A. Muthuswamy, B.A., 

Shiyali. 

All my friends including myself are highly 
benefitted in life and we express our gratitude for 
your blessings. Still it will be my good luck if I am 
to receive your Upadesh which will definitely con- 
tribute much for improving my life. 

Harish Chandkr, 

Lahore, 

My Lord! You have kindled my almost ex-. 
tinguished light within. I can see. I can feel the 
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manifestation of the Almighty in every natural object 
and your touch has made it more clear and vivid. 

G. MukherjEk, 

Lahore. 

I cannot do anything according to plan. Anyhow 
I am trying. I put into practice the lessons which 
I imbibe from your teachings. It is my greatest 
good fortune to have come into your benign in- 
fluence. You lavish your kindness in such abundance 
that I must absorb them to useful purpose. 

vSatyakama, 

Allahabad. 

The excellent way of his work for public good, 
his peculiar method of running the society as dis- 
tinct from that of other institutions, his balance of 
mind under strange conditions, the tact he used for 
training the students, his mysterious way of cement- 
ing the differences among ^ workers, his wit and 
humour to elevate, are all marvellous and beyond 
description. 

S. P. Nanda, 

Lahore. 

Your guidance in the matter of regular Japa 
has made me to understand its utility by actual 
practice, which I am trying to follow in future also. 

Sai Prakash Saini, 

Lucknow. 
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In this world of dreams where man biulds his 
egoistic castles of vanity, with ‘I’ as- brick and ‘mind’ 
as cement, in this world of blood-thirsty greed, we 
want urgently sages like you to thrill the hearts of 
humanity with the name and glory of the divine 
Namasankirtan more than Shellian poems will serve 
us better. Your poems can frdfil this urgent mission. 

Yogi Satyarka, ' 

Pondicherry. 


I have read all the books sent by you and have 
found them very instructive and informative. I 
have read the Gita several times and as I know very 
little Sanskrit, I have found your commentary very 
helpful. Indeed several of my doubts have been 
removed and I have a clear grasp of the philosophy 
of Gita to-day than ever. I am your sincere admirer. 
I have also read the Hindi version of your book on 
Pranayama. 1 have taken many tips. I feel very 
much encouraged by your statement that by regular 
Sadhana, one can make sufficient progress even in 
three months. Thank you for your valuable help 
and guidance. 

Mohanlai, Saxbna, M.L.C., 
Lucknow. 


Amount other Mahatmas and saints I have seen, 
I come to the conclusion that you are the best person 
to guide me in these matters and help me to realise 
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my goal and ambitioh of seeing God in the form of 
Sri Ramachandra while living in this world according 
to your personal advice, 

B. G. K. Iyengar, Chief Engineer, 

Bangalore. 

Swamiji, you have entirely changed my life. I 
have gone through your book “Japa Yoga.” Though 
I lived in ‘Ananda Kutir’ for a day, I have derived 
immense benefits. I enjoyed much your Sat-Sangh, 
Kirtan and discourses. I used to get always dreams 
every night but I slept soundly without dreams in 
‘Ananda Kutir’. I am greatly impressed by the 
sanctity of this place. I do not wish to leave the 
Ashram. But what to do, 1 am in service ! I will surely 
visit the Ashram several times in a year, in future. 

M. R. Bahadur, 

(lylEUTENANT) 

Lahore. 

We were privileged and had the fortune of your 
company for the last one year and four months and 
your love has been abundant and has been a thing 
which can never be forgotten. We pray that you 
will be gracious to look on us always as your children. 
Though young, I have had the privilege to come in 
contact with many and never have I seen a soul as 
that of yours. You have charmed us and taken to 
your bosom as your own children. Not only this 
I have marked the many that have paid visits to you. 
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From the low to the high, every one had had love, 
mercy, and kindness from you. We look on you to steer 
us clear in this Samsar and in the troubled w'aters. 

Radhanath, 

Hardwar. 

Many thanks for the hospitality that you have 
shown towards me. May I not go without telling 
you what I am taking from your Ashfam. It is the 
rest of mind that everyone aspires. I have thus 
.succeeded in m^^ mission to 3'OU. It is all due to 
your magnanimous inspiring personality. 

vSOHANI.AI, DuCxGAL, B,A,, 

Ferozepiir. 

Enthusiasm can be created among our young 
men of the universit}’^ if 3^ou were to give them 
Darshan once and give them the taste of your ringing 
oratory and the magic of your reasoning. However 
that is not now. Who can say when it will be and these 
young men must read your books in English. Like Ajit, 
they will throw aw^ay the English novel when once they 
open your pages. 

H. M. Mehta, B.A.,LL.B,, 
Bombay, 
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THE DIVINE LIFE SOCIETY 
RIKHIKESH 


The Divine Life Society was established by H. H, 
Sri Swami Sivanandaji Maharaj in 1936 for the 
dissemination of spiritual knowledge far and wide 
and to help all aspirants in a practical manner. It 
has many branches in India and abroad. 

ACTIVITIES 

Spiritual instructions are imparted through corres- 
pondence in all branches of Yoga. Students are 
trained at 'Ananda-Kutir' in Yoga, Bhakti and 
Vedanta. Regular classes on these different branches 
are held, apart from common prayers and meditation 
in the mornings, and Kirtan and Bhajan in the 
evenings. 

The ‘Divine Life Sadhana' is held for a week in 
X’mas and three or four days in the Easter Holidays. 
Members from all parts of India join the Sad hand. 
A large number of Sadhus, Sannyasins, Mahatmas and 
poor are fed on these occasions. 

The Charitable Dispensary at ‘Ananda-Kutir’ 
gives medical aid to the poor, the pu]:>lic and the 
pilgrims. 

An Annakshetra is conducted in order to feed 
Mahatmas, the pilgrims and the poor. 

Many leaflets and booklets are printed and 
distributed free by the Society and its branches. 
Anyone* can bring out a rqprint of these small book- 
lets and leaflets and distribute the same free. 
Dissemination of spiritual knowledge is the highest 
form of Yajna. 



A small Primary School is being conducted byf 
the Society for the teaching of the three 'R's to tte 
children of th^ocality. . 


Correspondence on intricate problems in the" 
spiritual path is received and replies are given 
by Swamiji Maharaj. ^ 


The divine Life’ is the monthly organ of the 
Society and is devoted to articles on Yoga, Bhakti, 
Vedanta, comparative religl^s, etc. It contam? 
illuminating articles, poems, «ohgs, Kirtans, Mctmes 
etc., of Swami Sivananda. (Annual subscription is 
Rs. 3/- Inland, and Sh. 7 Fore!^). 

Bhagawad (original text,Vith word by word 

meaning, notes and commentary) by Swami Siva- 
nandaji is supplied at actual cost of production. ' 

On the 8th of September every year, the> Birthday 
of the Founder is celebrated at the head-quarters 
and at all branches of the Society. Many Mahatmas 
and poor people are liberally fed on this occasion. 

He who practices Ahimsa, Satyam and Brahma- 
charya — to the best of his ability — can becorne a 
member of the Society on payment of the annual fee 
of Re. i/- for every calender year. 

Voluntary donations are received from the public 
to disseminate the aims and objects of the Society 
tod a statement of income and. expenditure, duly 
audited, is given in the Annual Report. 

. * 

All voluntary donations may kindly be addressed 


Thi Secretary, 

The Divine Life Stkiety. 

•ANANDA KVTIR' P. O., 
RtKHIKESH, (HioMbyM). 




